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Proust and Gide, Lifelong Antagonists 


Les jugements que nous portons sur nos contemporains 
sont contrefaits. Outre que nos amitiés nous obligent, nous 
manquons de recul nécessaire et, suivant notre humeur, 
dénigrons ou magnifions a l’excés ceux qui ceuvrent prés 
de nous. 

ANDRE GIpE, “A propos de Marcel Proust” 

S’il s’agissait d’auteurs vivants, il y en a trés peu dont 
j'aime les livres, trés peu dont j’aime la personne, et com- 
me ce ne sont généralement pas les mémes, je ferais de la 
peine aux seconds en proclamant les premiers. 

MArcEL Proust, Letter to René Blum 


T SEEMS curious and sad that the two 

greatest French writers of this century 
should not have had more mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation. Proust and Gide, who 
both enjoyed the rare privilege of having their 
genius universally recognized in their life time, 
remained indifferent and suspicious before one 
another. Their occasional protests of admira- 
tion and good-will cannot hide a fundamental 
disaccord. And this in spite of a community 
of cause and interests. The little Proust has to 
say in his letters regarding Gide’s writings con- 
trasts strikingly with the interest he shows in 
many authors of distinctly inferior gifts. Of 
course, much of Gide’s work did not appear un- 
til after Proust’s death. Proust did not know 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs and the incomparable 
diaries. Excuses can be made for Gide, too. The 
fact remains, his rejection of A La Recherche du 
lemps perdu in the name of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise stands as a monumental critical 
blunder. 

As Proust was putting the finishing touches 
on his novel and turning his mind towards its 
publication, the N.R.F. appealed to him as the 
logical house to bring out his work. In spite of 
its youth, it already enjoyed a prestige to which 
aman who always insisted on the best in every- 
thing, who patronized only the most modish 
shops and knew the specialties of each, could 
not be indifferent. Not all its policies met with 
Proust’s approval, he failed to share some of its 
enthusiasms, but after all its review was “‘la 
plus intelligente, la seule lisible.”! He asked his 
friend Antoine Bibesco, who had presented him 


with a subscription to the V.R.F. a couple of 
years before, to approach the directors on his 
behalf. Prince Bibesco obligingly arranged a 
dinner party at which Proust could talk to 
Gide. For some reason the plan was not carried 
out. Perhaps Proust was unwell. Perhaps Gide re- 
fused to see Proust. To Jacques-Emile Blanche, 
who likewise was trying to be of service to 
Proust, he had replied: ‘Proust? Proust? 
N’est-ce pas lui qui écrit des articles dans 
Le Figaro? Un amateur? Un boulevardier?’” 
Proust had made an unfavorable impression 
upon him years before. He told him quite 
bluntly in the letter he would soon write: 
“Je m’étais fait de vous une image d’aprés 
quelques rencontres dans ‘le monde’, qui 
remontent a prés de vingt ans. Pour moi, vous 
étiez celui qui fréquente chez Mmes X... et 
Z..., celui qui écrit dans Le Figaro... Je 
vous croyais—vous l’avouerais je?—’du cété de 
chez Verdurin.’’”* Gide did not trouble himself 
even to read the book. Leafing through, his 
eye fell upon a phrase that seemed to make fur- 
ther perusal unnecessary: “‘un front ot des 
vertébres transparaissent.’’4 On the basis of this 
lapsus—and Gide’s preconceived notion of the 
author—the publishers rejected A La Recherche 
du temps perdu, thus making, as Gide shortly 
had to admit, “la plus grave erreur de la 
N.R.F.’’5 

It would be interesting to know all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Gide’s famous letter 
apologizing to Proust for not having recognized 


1Louis de Robert, Comment débuta Marcel Proust 
(Gallimard, 1925), p. 42. Proust does not seem to be quite 
honest with Robert, for he implies that the N.R.F. had 
offered to publish his book but his commitments elsewhere 
had caused him to refuse. He alludes mysteriously to an- 
other reason, too, but that must be explained “dans les 
conversations” /bid., p. 52. 

* Cited by Léon Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust (Sagittaire, 
1946), p. 97. 

* Proust, Letires a André Gide (Ides et Calendes, 1949), 
p. 9. Gide’s letter is dated January, 1914. 

4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 Tbid., p. 9. 
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the merit of his work. The available facts sug- 
gest great activity behind the scenes at the 
N.R.F. 

One will remember that Proust’s book was, 
after being turned down by Mercure de France, 
Fasquelle, and Ollendorff as well as the N.R.F., 
finally accepted by Grasset to be published at 
author’s expense. Swann left the printer’s in 
November, 1913. Gide’s letter is dated two 
months later. He heaps upon the book the most 
lavish praise and upon himself the bitterest 
reproaches for having refused it. Proust sur- 
passed himself in his exquisite reply. The 
exultance of triumphing where long he had 
failed, tempered with the humiliation of remem- 
bered failure, fills him with a sublime tenderness 
towards his offender. He admits having been 
hurt, but mysteriously alludes to having been 
hurt by Gide more deeply in another way. 
Great joys are, however, built upon small 
disappointments. If he had been accepted by 
the N.R.F. he would never have known the 
pleasure of Gide’s letter. This last is a typically 
Proustian flourish. In spite of the grand style 
and generous sentiments, in spite of the ques- 
tionable veracity of his claim to have received 
flattering offers from other publishers for his 
book, it is probable that Proust was sincerely 
touched. Gide’s admiration for Proust was also 
probably quite genuine. But was there no 
arriére-pensée? Is it just a coincidence that 
this letter should be followed by a note ex- 
plaining that a rumor has reached Gide that 
Proust is not under contract with Grasset for 
the other volumes of A La Recherche du temps 
perdu? And if that is true, the N.R.F. is willing 
to take over the work? Gide says that this re- 
port had come to him just the day before. He 
had returned from Florence to attend the board 
meeting of the N.R.F. that decided to make the 
offer “A l’unanimité et d’enthousiasme.’” if 
Gide’s first letter was not the result of prior 
consultations at the office in the rue Madame, 
one must congratulate the group for moving 
very fast. Gide and the N.R.F. were not the 
only ones to have a change ot heart. If we are 
to believe Proust, Fasquelle was ready to bid 
for volumes 2 and 3. It seems very possible 
that Gide’s effusions may have been at least 
partly dictated by business considerations.® 

These letters open the period of greatest 


contact between the two writers. Gide, dazzled 
by the revelation of Proust’s genius and eager 
to woo him into the fold of the N.R.F., effaced 
from his mind his former impression of Proust. 

Numerous letters testify to a lively corre- 
spondence during 1914. The two writers dis- 
cuss literature and send each other their books. 


Proust is following the adventures of Lafcadio | 
in the pages of the V.R.F. He declares he has | 


never waited for a fiction installment with 
such impatience! What will happen to the young 
woman whose purse Lafcadio has taken? He 
describes himself as ‘le captif anxieux et ravi” 
of the Caves du Vatican.* Why should this work 
have appealed to Proust so much? He had not 
cared very much for Jsabelle'® and has little 
to say about L’Offrande lyrique, Gide’s trans- 
lation of Tagore’s work, which he has just re- 
ceived. It is chiefly the creation of Lafcadio. 
He lives! “Il faudrait dix lettres ... pour vous 
faire comprendre le mal que m’a fait Cadio et 
c’est d’abord une preuve qu’il existe: je fais 
souffrir, donc je suis,’’ Proust facetiously con- 
cludes." In creating this character, nobody 
has been objective with so much perversity 
since Balzac wrote Splendeurs et Miséres de: 


§ Jbid., pp. 13-17 
7 [bid., p. 12. 
*Here is the story according to Pierre-Quint: “Si 


Henri Ghéon publia la note dont nous avons parlé, c’est | 


que Jacques Riviére, directeur de la Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, lui avait dit: Voici Du Coté de chez Swann, un roman 
que notre maison d’édition a refusé. L’auteur écrit dans 
Le Figaro, fréquente chez Mme X et Z. Lisez-le cepen- 
dant..... 

“Lorsqu’il eut achevé sa lecture, Ghéon revint ‘emballé 
auprés de Riviére. I! l’incita, avec empressement, insistance 
et chaleur a entrer lui-méme dans |’ouvrage. C’est alors 
que Jacques Riviére . . . A son tour il parla a André Gide 
de cette source, nouvelle pour lui, de création artistique 
Gide reprit l’ouvrage sans parti pris. . . . ’”? Comment pari 
“Du Cété de chez Swann” (Kra, 1930), p. 140. 

“On comprend avec quels ‘remords’, quelle ‘honte 
véritables les membres du groupe regrettaient leur exame! 
trop superficiel du manuscrit de Proust. Maintenant qu’ 
avaient lu le livre, ils échangeaient vivement entr’eux leu" 
impressions, leurs découvertes. L’ouvrage grandiss@! 
chaque jour a leurs yeux. . . . C’est A ce moment qu’Andr: 
Gide ayant entendu dire qu’aucun traité . . . ibid., p. 145 

9° Lettres a André Gide, p. 24. 

10 See Proust, A Un Ami (Amiot-Dumont, 1948), P 
235. (Date of letter established by Philip Kolb as Februar) 
1911 (La Correspondance de Marcel Proust, University “ 
Illinois Press, 1949)). 

" Lettres a André Gide, p. 33. 
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Courtisanes. Proust, a Balzac lover, sees Cadio 
as a sort of Lucien de Rubempré. But Balzac 
was aided in inventing Lucien by a certain 
personal vulgarity whereas Gide’s creation is 
wholly objective. All the more remarkable is 
Gide’s achievement. It is a real creation, in 
the generative sense of Michel-Angelo—the 
creator is absent, he has done all and is not 
one of his creatures.” 

Proust’s remarks are only flattering phrases 
and cannot be taken as a serious effort to define 
or situate Gide’s work. The incense they burn 
before each other becomes a bit thick. Gide 
has written begging Proust not to judge him on 
his Caves. The work has aged, he feels sure. 
Proust’s pretty rejoinder is: ‘‘Qu’importe qu’elle 
ait vieilli pour vous, elle nait maintenant 
resplendissante et jeune dans nos_pensées, 
laissez-la accomplir de cerveau en cerveau sa 
migration mystérieuse et que nous avez pro- 
videntiellement réglée.’”’ In turn, Proust begs 
him not to read the second volume of his novel 
which he has not had the strength to put in 
proper shape. 

An odor less sweet but more penetrating 
than this flattery occasionally reaches Gide’s 
nostrils. In his insidious way, Proust manages to 
suggest some rather disagreeable things to Gide. 
Lack of originality, poor construction, breach of 
good taste: these are accusations that anyone 
not drugged by fancy phrases could hear 
through these letters. One of the many ‘‘me’s” 
reading the Caves, Proust coyly admits, made 
the idiotic mistake of not being able to see a 
criminal trying to evade justice without think- 
ing of Dostoievski! Of course the other ‘“‘me’s” 
quickly corrected the erring one. Alas, one 
might say for Proust, the mischief is done! 

In March Proust praises unreservedly the 
composition of the Caves du Vatican ‘“‘dont les 
episodes convergent, composés comme dans 
une rose d’Eglise.’”* In April he sneaks in this 
criticism: 

Le point d’interrogation, la pointe de soleil levant et 
d’espoir sur lesquels s’achéve votre livre, n’est peut-étre 
pas, au point de vue purement géométrique de la composi- 
Hon, tout a fait satisfaisant. On s’attendait a ce que les 
issues fussent plus complétement bouchées, a avoir un livre 
hermétiquement clos. 

Then quickly withdraws it: 

Mais il m’intéresse plus ainsi, faisant sa part 4 une des 

lois qui m’intéressent le plus, et que pour ma part je tache 


toujours de mettre en lumiére quand j’écris, a savoir les 
différences de pression, les variations de |’atmosphére 
morale pour un méme individu. Cette aurore tonique de 
la fin me plaft beaucoup par 1a. 


Alas, again, the mischief is done. 

Proust protests against passages of distaste- 
ful realism. His fastidiousness revolts at the 
picture of poor Fleurissoire plagued with pim- 
ples he fears may be venereal, squeezing his 
sores and rubbing them with saliva. 

Moi je ne peux pas, peut-étre par fatigue, ou paresse, 
ou ennui, relater, quand j’écris, quelque chose qui ne m’a 
pas produit une impression d’enchantement poétique, ou 


bien ou je n’ai pas cru saisir une vérité générale. Mes 
personnages n’enlévent jamais Jeur cravate. .. .” 


But Proust concedes that he is probably in 
error: ‘‘Cet effort que je suis obligé de faire en 
suivant Fleurissoire chez le pharmacien, Balzac 
longtemps me |’imposa, et la réalité, la vie.’”® 

What seems particularly worthy of note in 
Proust’s remarks is not the validity of his 
criticism or even the interesting references to 
his own work. It is rather his way of introducing 
unobtrusively into his praise some rather damn- 
ing comments. He is not so enamoured of 
Gide’s works as a quick reading of his letters 
might lead one to suppose. The reasons for 
Proust’s attitude are, although consistent with 
his generally professed esthetic views, highly 
tinged with personal feeling. Proust and Gide 
disliked and distrusted one another and, in 
spite of great urbaneness, were violently jeal- 
ous. Even in this period of their greatest rap- 
port, they remained basically inimical. 

It is of course very unfortunate that most 
of the letters Gide wrote Proust have never 
been found. They would throw useful light on 
the personal matters to which Proust keeps 
alluding. We should know exactly what he 
meant when he wrote: 

Maintenant que vous avez bien senti . . . que mes senti- 
ments pour vous ne sont que de reconnaissance, d’affection, 
d’admiration, j’oserai, dans la douceur du téte-a-téte od les 
paroles peuvent faire subir les retouches nécessaires aux 
paroles précédentes et n’ont pas le caractére impitoyable- 
ment définitif et ne varietur d’une lettre, vous confesser 


un grief que j’avais contre vous et qu’a tellement effacé 
votre adorable bonté.'” 


2 [bid., p. 26. 
13 [bid., p. 33. 
4 [bid., p. 25. 
8 [bid., p. 35. 
6 Jbid., pp. 25-26. 17 [bid., p. 22. 
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Proust still betrays, however, a certain un- 
easiness towards Gide. It is apparent in such 
chiding words as the following: 

Par exemple, vous persistez 4 me dire “‘mon cher Proust,” 
et jamais (4 défaut du prénom que je n’ose demander) 
“cher ami’’. Et vous avez mille fois raison si vous trouvez 


que le mot d’amitié excéde un peu vos sentiments."® 


This is excessive, even with Proust, whose 
sensitivity was painfully acute with all his 
friends. In contrast to the cautious and coquet- 
tish Proust, we can imagine a bearish Gide, 
attracted and yet repelled by the personality 
of Marcel Proust. His ambivalent feelings led 
him to unburden himself to Proust concerning 
his personal life, his troubles, but without ever 
giving him full confidence. 

His letters throw Proust in a flutter. From his 
bedroom Proust mobilizes all his forces to put 
them at his friend’s disposal. Immediate travel, 
personal intervention, everything Proust can 
think of, he offers this friend whom he has not 
seen for 22 years! Although burning with curi- 
osity, he protests his complete discretion, his 
usual indifference to other persons’ problems, 
and entreats Gide to tell him all: “Je suis ]’étre 
le moins curieux et le moins indiscret qui soit. 
Quand on veut me faire une confidence, je 
l’arréte si je le peux. Mais....’* Proust be- 
comes so eager to help that he tells Gide in 
all seriousness that if he had but known Swann, 
he could have arranged things between him and 
Odette! This letter of March 21 or 22, 1914, 
makes hilarious reading. What a pathetic and 
grotesque old woman Proust must have been, 
bedridden and avid of vicarious emotions! His 
letter, overflowing onto the envelope, was fol- 
lowed by a gift of roses and tender verses from 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. 

Proust’s protests did not prevent Gide from 
accusing him openly of indiscretion. From the 
second letter, written four years later, but very 
much like the first, I take this: “Quant au 
défaut que vous m/’attribuez—et qui est le 
plus contraire a ma_ nature!—l’indiscré- 


tion... ’° It is comic and touching to ob- 
serve Proust ransacking his memory for an 
incident that would explain Gide’s misinter- 
pretation. What trouble he gave himself to 
find favor with Gide! 

In spite of Gide’s reticence, Proust confided 
his own sorrows freely. The death of Agosti- 


nelli had plunged Proust into the darkest 
grief. He wrote to Gide with touching words: 


Vous étes trop bon de penser aussi 4 mes ennuis et 4 mes 
chagrins; hélas, la mesure a été comblé par la mort d’un 
jeune homme que j’aimais probablement plus que tous mes 
amis puisqu’elle me rend si malheureux. ...C’était un 
garcgon d’une intelligence délicieuse; et ce n’est pas du 
reste du tout pour cela que je l’aimais. J’ai été longtemps 
sans m’en apercevoir, moins longtemps que lui d’ailleurs.” 


When it was, however, a question of a rea! 
service Proust could perform for Gide, he 
excused himself in a manner well known to 
all readers of the correspondence. Gide has 
apparently suggested Proust do an article on 
the Caves for Figaro, the very paper he had 
spoken of so contemptuously. Proust replies 
that he has no more influence there, that he 
hasn’t received the Caves, etc. Moreover, his 
grief at losing his friend is such, he declares, 
that he is “incapable d’écrire en ce moment un 
article, malgré l’honneur que ce serait pour 
moi de parler des Caves et la reconnaissance que 
je vous aurais de me le permettre.’’”” 

Need we other proof that all the mutual 
assurances of esteem and affection are just 
formalities when we remember that these two 
men, both living in Paris, have not met since 
1892? Granted Proust’s state of health, his 
excuse and pretext for not receiving Gide, he 
did have numerous other guests and he himself 
managed to get out more frequently than we 
once supposed. His excuses are very lame. 
Note his letter of December 24, 1914: “Je 
vous remercie mille fois de m’avoir fait inviter 
chez Madame Raoul Duval. J’ai beaucoup 
regretté de ne pouvoir assister 4 cette soirée. 
Mais vous savez combien je me léve peu. Puis, 
j’avais cru que c’était une matinée. Quand |a 
carte m’est retombée sous les yeux, j’ai recon- 
nu mon erreur....’ Not until 1916 did the 
reunion actually take place. 

Of this meeting we have the following entry 
in Gide’s journal. Its terseness is exasperating: 
“Achevé la soirée chez Marcel Proust (que 
je n’avais pas revu depuis 92). Je me promettais 


8 Tbid., p. 59. 
9 Tbid., p. 28. 
20 Tbid., p. 67. 
1 Tbid., p. 38. 
” Ibid., p. 43. 
3 [bid., p. 47. 
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de raconter longuement cette visite; mais je 
n’y ai iplus coeur ce matin,’ 

Back on calling terms, Gide paid at least 
several visits to Proust’s apartment. By this 
time Proust was too sick or too busy to pay 
much attention to Gide. He seems much less 
anxious about the impression he would make 
on others. Gide, however, betrays an increasing 
jealousy of Proust. He suspected his malady 
of being just a feint: ‘‘Longtemps j’ai pu douter 
si Proust ne jouait pas un peu de sa maladie 
pour protéger son travail.’ He tortured him- 
self by comparing Proust’s work with his own. 
“J’ai voulu me ratteler aux Mémoires,” he 
wrote in 1918, ‘“‘mais je n’y ai plus godt; les 
quelques passages que j’en ai lu a haute voix 
devant Marcel Proust m’ont décu; et la com- 
paraison que j’en faisais avec les pages du 
merveilleux livre de Proust que je lisais d’autre 
part, achevait de m/’accabler.’’* In time, he 
recovered enough to formulate a criticism in 
which I can see everything but artistic con- 
viction: “La minutie de Proust peut amuser 
l’esprit.... Mais... l’art ne se satisfait point 
d’une si minutieuse et tatillonnante vérité.’””’ 
One doubts if Gide ever cured his chronic 
jealousy. Years later he complained peevishly: 
“Curieux qu’on fasse tant de raffut pour les 
fautes d’impression dans les livres de Proust, 
qui écrivait au courant de la plume—et que, 
lorsqu’il s’agit d’un texte de moi dont chaque 
mot est pesé, l’on s’inquiéte si peu de me citer 
exactement.’”?8 

Gide’s most serious grief against Proust con- 
cerned the subject of homosexuality. In 1921, 
the appearance of parts of Sodome et Gomorrhe 
in the N.R.F. brought about an open rupture. 
Gide declared the volume was an offense to 
truth, a cowardly subterfuge: 

J’ai lu les derniéres pages de Proust . . . avec, d’abord, 
un sursaut d’indignation. Connaissant ce qu’il pense, ce 
qu’il est, il m’est difficile de voir 14 autre chose qu’une 
feinte, qu’un désir de se protéger, qu’un camouflage, on ne 
peut plus habile, car il ne peut étre de l’avantage de per- 
sonne de le dénoncer. Bien plus: cette offense a la vérité 
risque de plaire 4 tous: aux hétérosexuels dont elle justifie 
les préventions et flatte les répugnances; aux autres, qui 
profiteront de l’alibi et de leur peu de ressemblances avec 
ceux-la qu’il portraiture. Bref, la lacheté générale aidant, 
Je ne connais aucun écrit qui, plus que la Sodome de Proust, 
solt capable d’enfoncer |’opinion dans |’erreur.?® 


He compared Proust with Wilde, another whom 


Gide treated badly, saying that they both had 
made of a lie a work of art.*° 

Vis-d-vis Proust, whom he calls that master 
of dissimulation, Gide assumed an attitude of 
simplicity and forthrightness. The letters to 
Mme de Noailles outraged his sense of honesty: 


Ces lettres de Proust 4 Mme de Noailles discréditent le 
jugement (ou la sincérité) de Proust bien plus qu’elles ne 
servent a la gloire de la poétesse. La flagornerie ne peut 
étre poussée plus loin. Mais Proust connaissait assez Mme 
de Noailles, la savait vaine et incapable de critique assez 
pour espérer que la louange la plus outrée lui paraitrait 
la plus méritée, la plus sincére; il jouait d’elle comme il 
jouait de tous. Et je vois dans ses flatteries éhontées moins 
d’hypocrisie qu’un besoin maniaque de servir 4 chacun ce 
qui peut lui étre le plus agréable, sans plus aucun souci de 
véracité, mais bien seulement d’opportunisme et surtout 
un désir d’épanouir et d’amener 4 se livrer celui sur qui il 
souffle de son plus chaud.*! 


Gide does not comment when he himself was 
served from the same dish. Note Proust’s 
rhapsodic panegyric for the Nourritures ter- 
restres: 


...Ces Nourritures terrestres qui ont déja alimenté 
une génération et sur lesquelles bien d’autres vivront. Car 
le grand écrivain, et plus particuligérement vous, est comme 
la graine qui nourrit les autres de ce qui l’a nourrie d’ 
abord elle-méme. ... Et cette idée, qui est une de celles 
que je me fais le plus volontiers de ]’écrivain, prend, quand 
il s’agit de vous, quelque chose de si adéquat que c’est 
vrai comme a un degré de plus et sans comparaison. 


To flatter Gide, he goes on to speak slightingly 
of Claudel: 


. .. Mais qu’est-ce que c’est que les intentions artificielles 
de vers libre, ou je ne sais comment on appelle cela, de 
Claudel, 4 c6té de cet accent des Nourritures. Vous vivrez 
car vous vous étes laissé nourrir et vous avez nourri.* 


Although Gide’s sincerity threatened always 
to become professional, his attitude reveals 


* Gide, Oeuvres completes (Gallimard, 1932-39), VIII, 
223. 

% Ibid., X, 517. 

% [bid., IX, 418. 

27 Cited by Pierre-Quint, Comment parut ...p. 106. 

8 Gide, Oeuvres completes, XV, 417. 

29 Thid., X, 534. 

30 Note Proust’s gentle chiding: “A ce propos, comme 
on doit la vérité amie méme a Platon, j’ai trouvé que vous 
parliez sur un ton bien dédaigneux 4 Wilde. Je l’admire 
fort peu. Mais je ne comprends pas les réticences et les 
rudesses en pariant 4 un malheureux.” Letlres d André 
Gide, p. 84. 

31 Gide, Oeuvres com plétes, XV, 419-420. 

2 Lettres d André Gide. pp. 60-61. 
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how far apart these two champions of the 
same cause actually were. Gide could see salva- 
tion only outside of convention, in “bucking 
the system.” Proust would work out a modus 
vivendi within the law. When Gide told him of 
his memoirs, Proust exclaimed, ‘‘Vous pouvez 
tout raconter... mais 4 condition de ne ja- 
mais dire: Je.” Gide adds: “Ce qui ne fait pas 
mon affaire.’”** Not without reason Proust 
complained that Gide was a very difficult 
person.™ 

Gide decries Proust’s ‘‘hypocrisy”’ for the 
harm it will do the cause of the Corydons. His 
work gives only a biased and partial picture of 
sexual inversion: 

Certains livres—ceux de Proust en particulier—ont 
habitué le public a s’effaroucher moins et a oser considérer 
de sang-froid ce qu’il feignait d’ignorer, ou préférait ig- 
norer d’abord. Nombre d’esprits se figurent volontiers 
qu’ils suppriment ce qu’ils ignorent. ... Mais ces livres, 
du méme coup, ont beaucoup contribué, je le crains, a 
égarer l’opinion. La théroie de |l’homme-femme, des 
“Sexuelle Zwischenstufen” ... que lancait le Dr. Hirsch- 
feld en Allemagne, assez longtemps déja avant la guerre, 
et a laquelle Marcel Proust semble se ranger—peut bien 
n’étre point fausse; mais elle n’explique et ne concerne 
que certains cas d’homosexualité, ceux dont précisément 
je ne m’occupe pas dans ce livre. . . les cas d’inversion, 
d’efféminement, de sodomie.... Ce que l’on a coutume 
d’appeler “l’amour grec’’: la pédérastie—qui ne comporte 
efféminement aucun, de part ni d’autre.® 


Of the rancor Gide displayed over Sodome 
et Gomorrhe, a large part may be attributed to 
his feeling that Proust had stolen his show. 
Note the open letter to Frangois Porché: 

Ainsi vous signalez mon Jmmoraliste; mais ne parlez 
pas de Sadi, bien plus topique assurément, publié en 1902, 
également, mais écrit cinq ans plus tét. I] ne dépendait pas 
de moi que la piece fat jouée; je fis ce que je pus pour la 
produire, Antoine faillit trés courageusement m’y aider. 
. . . Je ne rappelle pas cela pour me targuer d’avoir dévancé 
Proust, mais parce qu’il n’est pas dans mon humeur de 
jouer ce réle du Moron de la farce, qui ne descend de son 
arbre pour combattre ]’ours, qu’un autre ne Il’ait préalable- 
ment mis par terre. 


The failure of Sail was a bitter blow to Gide. 
Proust’s condolences are prefunctory and do 
not indicate the least interest in the play it- 
self 7? 


In perusing the letters and other documents 
bearing on the relationship between these men, 
we have found little of the fraternity and mu- 
tual appreciation that their genius and common 


interest might inspire. Rather have we found 
indifference, envy, mutual incomprehension. 
The last letters show that their relations never 
bettered. Proust acts, as usual, in a polite and 
conciliatory manner that does not hide a lack 
of interest. Gide is openly quarrelsome, ac- 
cusing Proust of ingratitude towards the 
N.R.F., etc. In 1923 André Gide recorded a 
dream concerning Proust. It is a curious com- 
pensatory sort, laying quite bare Gide’s notion 
of Proust and the antagonism he incited: 


Revé cette derniére nuit: 

Un domestique en livrée vint enlever sur un plateau 
les restes de la collation qui nous avait été servie. J’étais 
assis sur un simple escabeau, prés d’un guéridon bas, a 
peu prés au centre d’une vaste piéce peu éclairée. La per- 
sonne avec qui je conversais, au visage a demi caché par 
les oreilles d’un grand fauteuil, était Marcel Proust. L’at- 
tention que je lui prétais fut distraite par le départ du 
domestique, et je remarquai que celui-ci entraénait aprés 
lui un bout de ficelle, dont une extrémité se trouva dans ma 
main, tandis que l’autre alla se fixer entre les livres d’un 
rayon de la bibliothéque. Cette bibliothéque tapissait un 
des murs de la piéce. Proust y tournait le dos, tandis que 
j’y faisais face. Je tirai la ficelle et vis se déplacer légérement 
deux gros vieux volumes somptueusement reliés. Je tirai 
un peu plus et les livres sortirent 4 demi du rayon, préts 
a tomber; je tirai davantage encore, ils tombérent. Le 
bruit de la chute me fit battre le coeur et coupa le récit que 
Proust était en train de faire. Je n’élancai vers la biblio- 
théque, ramassai ]’un des livres, m’assurai que la reliure 
de maroquin plein n’était pas ecornée; ce que je voulus 
aussit6t faire remarquer 4 mon ami pour le rassurer. Mais 
les plats étaient 4 demi détachés du dos et la reliure, somme 
toute, dans un état déplorable. Je compris intuitivement 
que Proust tenait beaucoup 4 ces livres; a celui-ci spéciale- 
ment. Mais sur un ton d’amabilité exquise et tout a fait 
grand seigneur: 

—Ce n’est rien. C’est une édition de Saint-Simon de . .. 
Il me dit une date; et je reconnus aussitét une édition des 
plus rares et des plus recherchées. Je voulais balbutier des 


% Gide, Oeuvres complétes, X, 514-16. Elsewhere Gide 
attributes the same word of caution to Wilde: “C’est |4 
ce qui lui faisait dire: ‘N’employez jamais je.’” [>:d. 
XIV, 368. 

* Proust, Correspondance générale (Plon, 1932), Ill, 
246. 

% Gide, Oeuvres complétes, IX, 178-179. One can imagine 
how indignant Proust would have been to have his stud) 
characterized thus. For he made for his work exactly the 
same claim as Gide for his. Proust writes: “C’es wu! 
caractére que je crois assez neuf, le pédéraste viril, épris ¢¢ 
virilité, détestant les jeunes gens efféminés. ...”’ Letire 
dla N.R.F., p. 103. 

* Jbid., IX, 322-323. 

7 See Lettres @ la N.R.F. (Gallimard, 1932), pp. 22! 
222, 226. 
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excuses, mais Proust y coupant court commenga de me 


montrer, avec force commentaires, quelques-unes des 
nombreuses illustrations du livre qu’il avait gardé sur 
ses genoux.*8 


| regret very much not to be able to match 
this dream with one of Proust’s. 

Alas, each new revelation concerning the 
lives and personalities of Proust and Gide 
despoils them of some of their glory.** Yet it is 
foolish to wish we did not know so much about 
their lives, to regret the days when our knowl- 
edge of these authors was limited to the studies 
of Léon Pierre-Quint. Some way or other, we 
must be able to integrate the life and work of 
an artist to achieve a full appreciation. But 
the process is frequently slow and _ painful. 


With Gide and Proust, I fear that this account 
of their personal relations will not make it any 
easier. The story of Dorian Gray comes back 
to mind. Perhaps, contrary to the young 
man whose picture bore his sins, Proust and 
Gide (and Wilde too) let their lives collect 
all evil so that their works could remain noble 
and beautiful. 
LAURENCE LESAGE 
Pennsylvania State College 


38 Gide, Oeuvres complétes, XIII, 45 ff. 

39 Note the recent studies of Charles Briand, Le Secret 
de Marcel Proust, and Francois Derais, Henri Rambaud, 
L’Envers du journal de Gide. Gide’s posthumous confession, 
Et nunc manet in te, will make highly unpleasant reading 
for many. 
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HE fame of Spain’s first picaresque novel, 

the Lazarillo de Tormes, has not been con- 
fined to Lazarillo’s homeland. The book, whose 
authorship is still a mystery today, has enjoyed 
great success outside of the Iberian peninsula. 
It has been translated into many languages and 
has been widely read. Its first French version 
appeared in 1560, its first English version in 
1586; the first German translation dates from 
1617, the first Italian from 1622 and the first 
Portuguese from 1838.' Russia, too, has seen 
versions of the famous novel in its own lan- 
guage. Of these we have had access to two, 
one a translation that appeared in 1893 and 
that is the first Russian version of the novel? 
and the other a children’s version that saw 
the light in 1938. The first came out in two 
installments (November-December, 1893) in a 
St. Petersburg (Today Leningrad) journal, 
the Syevernyi V yestnik® (Northern Herald) and 
was the work of a certain I. Glivenko.‘ It bears 
the title Lazarilyo is Tormes (Lazarillo from 
Tormes) with the subtitle J yevo udachi i 
neudachi (And his fortunes and adversities). 
Below this appears a statement in parentheses 
that it is a translation from Spanish. It is 
devoid of illustrations. In a foreword the trans- 
lator, after pointing out that Lazarillo is the 
forerunner of the contemporary realistic novel, 
mentions the fact that the book was placed on 
the 1559 Inquisitorial Index Expurgatorius 
and quotes a few appreciative lines from the 
preface to the expurgated edition of 1573 by 
the historiographer of the Court, Juan Lépez 
de Velasco. He concludes the foreword by 
noting that the book, although it appeared 
almost four and a half centuries ago (sic), is 
still full of interest today and that every reader 
will read it with delight. 

The 1938 version is in the form of a thin, 
approximately 6} by 5 in. booklet, printed on 
rather rough paper, which was published by 
the Tzentralnyi Komitet Vsesoyuznovo Lenins- 
kovo Kommunisticheskovo Soyuza Molodiozhe 
(Central Committee of Communist Youth 
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Federation of the Soviet Union) in Moscow 
and Leningrad. It has 88 pages and contains 
illustrations by the French artist Maurice 
Leloir. There are seven full-page illustrations 
and so many cuts distributed throughout the 
book, that few pages remain without illustra- 
tions. The illustrations as well as the frontis- 
piece, which bears the French legend Lazarille 
de Tormés, have been taken from the French 
translation of the Lazarillo by A. Morel- 
Fatio, Paris, 1886.5 The title page states that 
Ghisn Lazarilyo s Tormesa (Life of Lazarillo 
from Tormes) is an old story which has been 
translated and adapted for children by E. 
Visotzkaya.® 

The 1893 version, which for the sake of 
convenience we shall call A, is a straight trans- 
lation, almost a literal one in a number of 
cases.’ There are, to be sure, a few changes. 
Three, which we shall discuss later’ occur in 


1See bibliography in H. J. Chaytor, ed. La Vida de 
Lasarillo de Tormes. Manchester & London & New York, 
1922. 

2 The Russkaya Entziklopediya (Vol. XI, p. 127) in a 
brief notice on Lazarillo de Tormes gives a 1897 version by 
the same translator as the first Russian translation, but 
this is nothing more than the version in book form which 
appeared four years after it was published in a Russian 
literary journal. 

§ Throughout this article we follow the system of trans- 
literation used by the New York Public Library, Main 
Branch, 42nd Str. 

‘The periodical is available in the New York Public 
Library, Main Branch, 42nd Str., Slavonic Section. The 
first installment can be found in the November issue 
(pp. 107-125) and the second in the December issue (pp. 
109-124). 

5 This deluxe edition is available in the Spencer collection 
at the New York Public Library, Main Branch, 42nd Str. 

* A copy of this edition is now in the possession of Pro- 
fessor E. H. Hespelt of New York University, who was s0 
kind as to let us have the text, who suggested the topic 
and whose valuable suggestions, as well as those of Mrs. 
Hespelt, have been of considerable help in the preparation 
of this article. 

7 As a basis of comparison we have used the edition of 
Cejador y Frauca of 1914, as it is the most available edi- 
tion. 


§ See p. 9 & ftn. 16. 
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the prologue. In the body of the text, a curious 
omission is found toward the end of the epi- 
sode with the Moor, when the author states: 

No nos marauillemos de vn clérigo ni frayle, porque el 
vno hurta de los pobres y el otro de casa para sus deuotas 


y para ayuda de otro tanto, quando 4 vn pobre esclauo el 
amor le animaua 4 esto. (p. 85). 


A possible explanation for the omission of these 
lines in the Russian text is that such a sweeping 
accusation against the secular and the regular 
clergy could not pass through Tsarist censor- 
ship. However, since the story was printed in 
toto, without any omissions in the passages 
dealing with the cleric and the seller of Papal 
bulls, it is difficult to see why these lines had to 
be omitted. Possibly the Tsarist censorship 
did not object to individual members of the 
clergy being presented as misers, gluttons and 
swindlers, but would not pass an anti-clerical 
statement of such a sweeping character. 

Other omissions by the translator of A are 
very few in number. None of them involves 
any questions of censorship but only of tech- 
nique. In the third chapter, which deals with 
Lazaro’s life with the squire, there is a wonder- 
ful little scene, in which the famished hidalgo 
in a heart-rending struggle with his pride uses 
his most delicate diplomacy to induce the boy 
to share his meager meal with him. As Lazaro 
begins to eat the squire says to him: 

Digote, Lazaro, que tienes en comer la mejor gracia, 


que en mi vida vi 4 hombre, y que nadie te lo verdé hazer, 
que no le pongas gana, aunque no la tenga (p. 192.) 


Lazaro’s thought provoked by this remark 
does not appear in A: 


La muy buena que tu tienes, dixe yo entre mi, te haze 
parescer la mia hermosa (p. 192). 


Since the translator of A omits very few lines 
the latter were probably omitted because of 
the difficulty involved in rendering in Russian 
this veiled allusion to the word gana. In this 
case a free translation would destroy the 
Stylistic effect created by the pouring of one 
abstraction (gana) into two personal molds and 
the confrontation of these two personal mani- 
festations of the same element. On the other 
hand too literal a translation could hardly have 
any meaning in Russian. The same type of 
difficulty probably prompted the omission of 
two more asides by Lazarillo in the same scene: 


Commenting on the wufia de vaca that he is 
eating the hidalgo declares: ‘‘Con almodrote 
...es este singular manjar” (p. 193). Lazaro’s 
silent answer—‘‘Con mejor salsa lo comes 
tu’”’—does not appear in A.!° Neither does the 
aside to the following statement by the squire: 
“Por Dios, que me ha sabido como si oy no 
ouiera comido bocado” (p. 193) Lazaro: ‘‘Ansi 
me vengan los buenos afios como es ello” 
(p. 194)" 

The translator of A has a definite tendency 
toward literal translating. For example, the 
Spanish saying ‘Por no echar la soga tras el 
caldero” (p. 86) is given as “Chtobyi ne opustit 
sa vedrom 1 veriovki,”’ i.e. “in order not to lower 
the ropes after the pail.’”’ As in Russian the 
phrase has no symbolic meaning there is im- 
mediately following an explanatory phrase in 
parentheses: “‘Chlobyi ne poteryat vsevo,’’ i.e. 
“in order not to lose everything” (p. 110). 
Another example of literal translation is found 
in the passage where Lazaro says that after 
the miserly cleric, thinking that he was finally 
catching up with the snake, had struck him 
with his stick, he had been unconscious for 
three days. The Spanish text is as follows: 

De lo que sucedié en aquellos tres dias siguientes nin- 


guna fé daré, porque los tuue en el vientre de la vallena. . . 
(p. 162). 


A has: ‘‘... because I spent them as it were 
in the belly of a whale” (p. 102). The allusion 
to Jonah and the whale is clear, but the sentence 
thus translated sounds rather awkward in 
Russian.” Finally, at the beginning of the third 
chapter we find the familiar Spanish expression 


® The 1938 version has Lazaro’s aside, but deviates 
somewhat from the original text. The squire’s words are 
rendered thus: “You eat with such an appetite... that 
to every one your eating seems very tasty and tempting. 
...” Lazaro’s thought reads as follows: “It is not my ap- 
petite but yours which makes my eating tempting.” (p. 
59). 

10 This remark has also been kept by the later transla- 
tion, but in the following form: “Your appetite is better 
than any sauce.” (p. 59). 

1 In the 1938 version: Squire: “I ate... as if I had not 
eaten anything since morning. And this in spite of my 
having had a full meal.” Lazaro: “May God guard me against 
the kind of full meals which you had today.” (p. 59 f.). 

2 The 1938 version also translates this sentence literally, 
but instead of having “as it were in the belly of a whale” 
it has “as though in the belly of a whale” (p. 42), which 
conveys more strongly the idea that this is a comparison. 
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“sacar fuergas de flaqueza”’ (p. 165). A trans- 
lates literally and the result is another foreign 
sounding Russian sentence (p. 102). In general 
it can be said that the translator’s tendency 
toward literal translating often robs his Rus- 
sian of precision and of literary quality. 

The Soviet version of 1938 presents a marked 
contrast to this earlier translation. It is an 
interesting example of how literature is made 
to serve the official ideology in post-revolu- 
tionary Russia. The highly critical view of 
sixteenth century society, especially of the 
clergy, which is found in Lazarillo de Tormes, 
must have been very pleasing to the Com- 
munist translator. However, an integral ver- 
sion, like the pre-revolutionary one of 1893, 
could not be her aim, for in the first place this 
was to be a children’s version and a number 
of passages judged as too crude for children’s 
ears or as presenting no interest for the youth- 
ful reader had to be omitted. Furthermore, 
she had to keep in mind that the book was to 
serve an ideological purpose as well as an esthet- 
ic one. Children in modern Russia are counted 
upon by the regime to lead Communism to 
new victories both at home and abroad. That 
is why everything possible is done to indoctri- 
nate the youth to the utmost. The books that 
are read by the young have a vital role in this 
respect. They are one of the most indispensable 
tools with which the state fashions the Weltan- 
schauung of its citizens of tomorrow." Even a 
translation of a foreign work can be of great 
use in this propaganda for the young. By addi- 
tions and freely translated passages it can ac- 
quire a coloring which is that of the glass 
through which a Soviet child is made to look 
at the world. Lazarillo de Tormes, too, in its 
Soviet version, has been made to serve the 
purpose of indoctrination. A certain number 
of deviations from the original text have been 
made and as a result the 1938 text, which we 
shall call B, is a considerably condensed version 
and contains many changes from the original 
text. Some passages have been omitted com- 
pletely, either because they are not fit to be 
read by children, or because they are lacking 
in interest for the latter, or again because 
they would do disservice to the purpose of 
indoctrination. Other passages or lines have 
been changed for one or all the reasons just 


GABRIEL H. LOVETT 











mentioned. In some cases the translator adds 
a few lines of her own in order to explain some 
references with which Russian readers may not 
be familiar. There are a number of footnotes 
which explain the meaning of unfamiliar words 
or concepts, such as alguacil, legua, capellén, 
etc. In a few instances the translator goes so 
far as to make additions of her own in order to 
give the text a definite slant. 

The preface by the translator offers some 
interest because from it can be learned that the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-39) played a definite 
role in reviving Russian interest in Spanish 
literature and that that internal conflict prob- 
ably was responsible for this 1938 translation 
of Lazarillo de Tormes into Russian. We there- 
fore quote it in its entirety: 


Almost four hundred years ago—in 1554—in the Span- 
ish town of Burgos there was published the Life of Lazarillo 
de Tormes. From the first days of its appearance this story 
became one of the most popular books in Spain. But it is 
not known who wrote it: the author did not make himself 
known. He probably feared persecution, for the story was 
too truthful an account of how difficult life was for the com- 
mon people. 

For many years scholars tried to determine who was the 
author of Lazarillo. Some supposed that it was Diego de 
Mendoza, a famous poet of the period. But that possibility 
must be ruled out, for Diego de Mendoza who wrote verse 
and treatises for the Spanish nobility and the Spanish 
Court could not write two lines in prose without a Latin 
quotation. 

Others thought that the Life of Lazarillo was written 
by the monk Juan de Ortega, the superior of the Order of 
St. Jerome. Somebody even claimed that in his cell was 
found the draft of that book. 

Such a hypothesis is not very plausible. It is doubtful 
whether the superior of a monastic order could have written 
so boldly and so ironically about his brethren. 

The dispute concerning the identity of the author has 
lasted for centuries and meanwhile there have been count- 
less editions of the work in its original form as well as of 


13 This relentless process of indoctrination is very well 
shown in the recently published book by Arthur Good- 
friend, Jf You Were Born In Russia (New York, 1950). 
Farrar, Straus & Co. This abundantly illustrated volume 
gives the reader a vivid picture of how the Soviet citizen 
from the cradle to the grave literally breathes Communist 
propaganda. 

The theater for children in Soviet Russia is another 
weapon for political education. In an article entitled 
‘Teatro Soviético Para Nifios” written for the Mexican 
journal El Reproductor Campechano (Campeche, Mex., 
1950), the author Mipail Dolgopolov states (p. 73): 
“Educar a la joven generaci6n en el espfritu comunista: 
he ahf la base ideolégica fundamental del arte teatral. .. .” 
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reworked versions. Seventy years after the publication of 
the story, the poet{i] De Luna added a lengthy second 
part. But the author of the first part has remained unknown. 
It may be that it was not even a writer but some wandering 
student who collected and wrote down a number of stories 
circulating among the people, stories about beggars, 
vagabonds, clever servants and greedy masters. 

At present, the country through which Lazarillo once 
wandered is undergoing a cruel war. The heroic Spanish 
people are fighting for their freedom. Today more than ever 
we are keenly interested in anything that acquaints us 
with Spain, its literature, its history. 

We hope that this little book will help the reader to 
learn something of the past of Spain. 


Among minor changes in the Soviet version 
we may mention the frequent use of dialogue 
in passages where the original uses narrative. 
As a result the translator succeeds at times in 
making the story even more lively than the 
original and in giving it a dramatic quality. 
Furthermore, B does not have Lazaro address 
the reader as is the case in the Spanish text. 
This method must have been considered too 
archaic, but even if the translator had kept 
this method, she certainly would not have 
kept the formula Vuestra Merced (Translated 
as Vasha Milost in A), for although it does ap- 
pear in the Soviet text, it would have been 
highly objectionable if used as a form of ad- 
dress to the Soviet reader. Another term gener- 
ally omitted in B is the word gospodin (lord, 
master). While A translates sefior as gospodin, 
B prefers to use the Spanish title itself when 
Lazarillo addresses the squire and _ other- 
wise refers to him as dvoryanin (aristocrat) or as 
khozyain (employer, boss). The use of the word 
dvoryanin shows that the translator stresses 
the class to which the squire belongs. Thus 
the traits that are ridiculed in the squire—his 
exaggerated sense of honor, his idleness are 
more directly linked to the social sphere which 
he represents. 

In a few cases B seems to follow the original 
text more closely than A. We have already 
seen that B translates some remarks which 
A omits. Two more cases where B is more 
faithful to the Spanish than A are found in the 
prologue to the Lazarillo. While A states that 
writers desire not only money but also the at- 
tention of their readers, B follows the original 
and says that an author does not expect a money 
reward, but rather hopes that his work will be 
seen and read.'® B also keeps the remark— 


omitted by A—that the story starts with the 
very beginning of the author’s life instead of 
with the middle in order that the reader may 
have the complete life story of the author. 
Otherwise the prologue appears completely 
reworked and made much shorter in B: It does 
not mention Pliny’s statement to the effect 
that in each work there is something valuable. 
It does not mention Cicero’s name, but trans- 
lates his remark to the effect that praise fos- 
ters art. However, it does not proceed with 
the examples given by the original.'® It does 
follow the original text in declaring that he is 
not more of a saint than anyone else and that 
he hopes that his awkwardly-written story 
will find an interested reader somewhere. 
Among the passages which are omitted en- 
tirely in B are the description of the first years 
of Lazarillo’s life, his father’s unpleasantness 
with justice, and his mother’s relationship with 
the Moor. We learn only that Lazarillo was 
born at the river Tormes and that his father 
died in a crusade against the Moors. A younger 
brother is mentioned, but it is not specified that 
he was colored. As the book was edited for 
children, the translator probably avoided 
references to the extra-marital relationship of 
Lazarillo’s mother for reasons of a moral 
nature. As for the omission of the references to 
his father, the translator again must have 
deemed it improper to introduce the hero to 
young readers as the son of a thief. Probably 
as a matter of good taste the references to the 
blind man’s advice to pregnant women and to 
women who want to recover the love of their 
husbands (p. 93 in Cej.) are also omitted. An- 
other omission on the part of B which must 
have been based on moral considerations is 
found in the third chapter, that is, the one that 
deals with Lazaro’s experiences with the squire. 
In the translation most of the scene between 
the hidalgo and the two “ladies” of easy virtue 
(p. 184 ff. in Cej.) has been suppressed. All 
we find are three lines which state that the 
squire ‘“‘was walking in the garden with two 
well-dressed ladies and was probably telling 


4 Cf. p. 4. 

16 P, 72 in the Cejador y Frauca edition. 

‘6 Of the three examples given by the original (p. 72 f.) 
A omits the lines in which a gentleman gives a coat of arms 
to a flatterer. 
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them some compliments” (p. 55). The same 
considerations probably prompted the trans- 
lator to eliminate the final passage, in which 
Lazaro recounts the fact of his marriage to the 
maid servant of an archpriest and the gossip 
about her relations with her former master. B 
merely has Lazaro tell about his responsi- 
bilities in his function as the official town crier 
of Toledo and has him declare that he is happy 
in his new office (p. 88). The reference to the 
convocation of the imperial Cortes in Toledo 
is also omitted’? and B ends with the sentence: 
“T hope that I have not taken so much time 
that I have bored my readers with my story 
about my fortunes and adversities.” As B omits 
the passage concerning the marriage of Lazaro 
as well as that which relates his experience with 
the alguacil and since the experiences with the 
other masters besides the seller of Papal bulls— 
the friar, the painter and the chaplain—are 
treated only in summary fashion in the original 
text, all of Lazaro’s life after the third chapter 
has been compressed into one chapter. Thus, 
instead of the seven chapters of the original 
text, we have only four chapters'® in the Soviet 
version and as a result the translation seems 
more balanced than the original, in which 
the last four chapters are considerably shorter 
than the first three. 

While these passages have been omitted 
almost totally or in their entirety by the Soviet 
translator, others the same translator has seen 
fit to modify in one way or another. For exam- 
ple, whereas in the original story the meeting 
between the blind man and Lazaro is given in 
very summary fashion and merely states that 
the blind man asked Lazarillo’s mother to give 
him her son as a guide (p. 87 in Cej.), the Soviet 
version explains that the blind man was one of 
those who went around, singing, from chapel 
to chapel and from castle to castle. It adds 
that the blind man was old and that he took 
a liking to Lazaro after he sent him for a pitcher 
of water and after he realized how prompt 
the boy was (p. 8). This type of additional 
background material is found elsewhere in B. 
It serves the double purpose of making cer- 
tain passages more life like and of providing 
additional information without which Russian 
children might lose some of the meaning con- 
tained in a number of passages. Another exam- 


ple is found also in chapter I, when the trans- 
lator wrestles with the rendering in Russian of 
the word jerigon¢a (p. 91 in Cej.). Whereas A 
merely calls it “his language” (p. 111) B calls 
it tarabarski (incomprehensible) and explains 
that it is ‘‘the language spoken by beggars and 
vagabonds.” (p. 9). When some of the habits 
of the blind man are described by the author, 
mention is made of the prayers that he would 
offer to say for his almsgivers. But whereas in 
the original text all that is given is one sentence: 
“Mandan rezar tal y tal oracion?” (p. 98 in 
Cej.), in B this is expanded to a number of 
lines: ‘‘Devout lady, have me pray to the Holy 
Virgin!'®...to the Christ Child...to St. 
Jerome! ...to St. Magdalene!...” (p. 12). 
Not only are these lines explanatory in nature, 
but they also serve to inject into the text a 
certain derogatory attitude toward religion, 
since the names of the Virgin, Jesus, St. Jerome, 
etc., when pronounced by such a rascally fellow 
as Lazaro’s blind master, cannot fail but give 
the whole passage a burlesque quality. We shal! 
deal with the anti-religious attitude of the 
translator later. 

B finds it necessary to explain what a boy 
could do to help in Church services. While the 
original merely states that Lazarillo was taught 
by his first master to be helpful during Mass 
(p. 126 in Cej.), B explains what this help 
consists of: ‘‘Handing [to the deacon] the cen- 
sers, the candles, making the rounds among 
worshipers with a copper plate.” (p. 24). To 
make Lazarillo’s hunger and his hopes for a 
speedy meal more vivid to the minds of chil- 
dren, B contains the following additions in 
the passage where the Spanish text, after de- 
scribing the meeting between Lazarillo and 
the hidalgo, reads: ‘‘Passauamos por las plag¢as 
donde se vendia pan y otras prouisiones”’ (p. 
167 in Cej.): “ . . .where were being sold bread, 
meat, tripe, liver, hot piroshki (Russian meat- 
pies), pears, pumpkins, oranges.”’ (p. 45). An- 
other addition inserted by B for the sake of 
vividness is found toward the end of the episode 
with the indulgence seller. In the original, 
Lazarillo’s discovery of the complicity of his 


17 Also omitted in A. 

‘8 B calls each chapter rasskaz or story, which is closé 
to the Spanish ¢ratado. A has glava or chapter. 

1® Not capitalized. 
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master and the alguacil is given barely four 
lines: 

... mas con ver despues la risa y burla, que mi amo y 
el alguazil lleuaban y hazian del negocio, conosci cémo 


auia sido industriado por el industrioso é inuentiuo de mi 
amo (p. 242 in Cej.). 


However, B reads as follows: 


On one occasion, waking up in the middle of the night in 
the inn, I saw my boss and the alguacil. They were sitting 
at a table under the light of a candle and were dividing 
money. I pretended to be asleep and I heard their conver- 
sation. Laughing, they were recalling how well they had 
managed to fool the people in the church and to sell the 
Papal bulls (p. 86). 


As we have seen, some passages have been 
omitted by the Soviet translator for reasons of 
propriety. The same reasons caused the changes 
that have been made in the amusing episode 
of the turnip, which Lazaro substitutes for the 
sausage of his blind master (p. 111 ff. in Cej.). 
The original version was probably judged too 
realistic and too crude for children. Instead 
of eating the whole sausage and vomiting it 
into the face of the blind man, when the latter 
smells Lazaro’s breath, as is the case in the 
original, Lazarillo does not eat up the whole 
sausage, but keeps one half of it in his mouth. 
The blind man smells it and pulls it out from 
between his young guide’s teeth (p. 18). 

After having examined changes which are 
made out of regard for the age of the readers 
we now come to a most meaningful type of 
change, one which is the result of the political 
system and the official ideology of the country 
in which the book was published. Since religion 
is frowned upon in modern Russia, it is not 
surprising to see that the mention of God is 
avoided whenever the Soviet translator sees 
fit or that the references to God are replaced by 
phrases which for her have approximately the 
same meaning or which constitute an appro- 
priate substitute. For instance, in the leave- 
taking scene between Lazaro and his mother, 
the original text quotes the mother as saying 
“Dios te guie” (p. 89 in Cej.) The Soviet text 
Says instead: “Be an honest servant, try to 
please your master.” (p. 9). In the second 
chapter, where the miserly priest is called a 
pope (Russian priest)*® Lazaro, who is hungrier 
than ever, declares: ““Vime claramente yr 4 la 
Sepultura, si Dios y mi saber no me remedia- 


ran.”’ (p. 133 in C). B has: “*.. . only luck and 
my astuteness.” (p. 26). Still in the second 
chapter Lazaro tells of his praying for the 
speedy death of as many people as possible, 
as this provides his only chance to get some- 
thing to eat (during the wake following each 
death). In the course of this passage he twice 
begs God for forgiveness (136 ff. in C). There 
is no such expression of repentance in B. How- 
ever, the translator does include the line in 
which he prays to God that He take the dying— 
i.e. his only hope for food—out of this sinful 
world (p. 27). But here the name of God?! is 
associated with a rather shocking attitude on 
the part of the boy and is therefore robbed of 
much of its positive value. Hence the transla- 
tor did not find it necessary to omit the phrase. 
For approximately the same reason the name 
of God appears in B in connection with the 
remarks of passersby who are shocked at the 
beatings the blind man administers to his 
young guide. When the blind man tells of the 
incident of the straw, which Lazarillo had used 
to drink the blind man’s wine, the strangers 
change their tune and advise him to keep on 
punishing Lazarillo (p. 103 in C). As the name 
of God in this instance is associated with the 
idea of punishment B has: “Punish him, punish 
him; God will reward you a hundredfold.” 
(p. 14). When Lazaro is on the verge of dying 
of hunger in the service of the avaricious cleric 
he is pleasantly surprised one day when a 
locksmith happens to pass by. The latter will 
be able to open the chest in which lies the 
coveted bread and Lazaro will be able to still 
his hunger. The original states that the lock- 
smith seemed to Lazaro “angel embiado... 
por la mano de Dios.” (p. 140 in C). The latter 
part of the sentence is characteristically omitted 
in B (p. 28). But again, when God is called 
upon to do evil, as is the case a little later in the 
same chapter, the translator sees no objection 
to render the phrase. Thus ‘‘Nueuas malas te 
dé Dios!” (p. 144 C) is faithfully translated 
in B (p. 30). Because the name of God is juxta- 
posed with the mention of human suffering the 
next sentence is also give in B: “O Sefior mio!, 
dixe yo entonces, 4 quanta miseria y fortuna y 


30 A uses the word klerik (cleric). 
*1 Never capitalized in B. 
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desastres estamos puestos los nascidos y quan 
poco turan los plazeres de esta nuestra traba- 
josa vida!” (p. 148 C). 

We shall cite a few other changes in B with 
respect to the name of God. 


C (Cejador): “Plega 4 Dios que no me muerda, dezia 
YO. «<< Gx. B54). 

B: “I hope the snake will not bite me.” (p. 38). 

C: Bendito seays vos, Sefior, quedé yo diziendo. ... 
(p. 182). 

B: How strangely the world is made (p. 54). 

C: O Sefior, y qudntos de auqestos deueys vos tener 
por e] mundo derramados, que padescen por la negra 
que llaman honrra, lo que por vos no suffririan! 
(p. 183). 

B: And how many people there are who are willing to 
suffer anything in the name of their foolish honor 
(p. 55). 

C: Toma, Lazaro, que Dios ya va abriendo su mano. 
(p. 203). 

B: Look how rich we have become (p. 63). 


” 


The systematic elimination of or substitution 
for the word God, excepting the cases where the 
translator has seen fit to let it stand,” is calcu- 
lated to remove from the characters much of 
the manifestation of the latter’s devotion to 
the Lord. Other passages in the book, dealing 
with religion or the clergy, are changed so as 
to render these two as either ridiculous or 
odious to the reader. The impression must be 
conveyed that religion is mere humbug and that 
the clergy is altogether corrupt. In most cases 
the groundwork had already been laid by the 
author, so that the translator only had to 
retouch the text slightly in order to achieve 
her aim. For instance, where the Spanish text 
indicates that Lazarillo’s blind master prayed 
for an almsgiver only as long as the latter was 
within hearing distance (p. 97 C), B adds to 
the whole passage a concrete element by saying 
that the blind man would pray twice as much 
for a blanca coin as for a half blanca (p. 12). 
Thus the relationship between praying and 
money is strongly underlined and the burlesque 
character of the blind man’s prayer, which is 
already present in the original, stands out all 
the more in the translation. 

The whole second chapter with its repulsive 
cleric is of course grist for the Soviet mill. As 
the character of the priest is odious enough the 
way he is presented in the original, we do not 
find any significant changes in the second chap- 
ter of the Soviet version. 


Shortly after meeting his third master 
Lazarillo accompanies the latter to church. 
There “muy deuotamente”’ he sees him “‘oyr 
missa y los otros officios diuinos...”’ (p. 168 
C). However, B changes the text to read: 
“My dvoryanin patiently stood there through- 
out the whole service” (p. 46), conveying the 
impression that a service in church is necessarily 
something tiresome. When referring to canons 
and to ‘‘sefiores de la yglesia”’ the hidalgo de- 
clares that they are “gente tan limitada, que 
no los sacaran de su paso todo el mundo” (p. 
213). B is blunter and has the hidalgo state 
flatly: “The holy fathers are so stingy!’’ (p. 
68). 

Lazarillo’s fifth master is a fraile de la Merced 
and although this episode is treated in very 
summary fashion in the Spanish text (pp. 225- 
26 C) it contains anticlerical barbs which have 
been sharpened in the Russian text. The latter 
omits the remark that Lazaro was guided to the 
friar by some women who called him pariente 
(p. 225 C), and instead begins the chapter with 
a play on the word milost (mercy-merced), 
saying that although Lazaro did not know 
exactly what religious order it was, he owed it 


‘ to the milost (mercy) of the friar that he re- 


ceived shoes for the first time in his life (p. 
74). The variations in B concerning the rest 
of the spisode are significant; they are shown at 
the top of the next page. It is interesting to see 
how the Soviet translator, using the original 
text as a starting point, has inserted the neces- 
sary additional details which give the friar a 
sharper silhouette and at the same time in- 
jected into the passage a more marked anti- 
clerical flavor than that which can be found in 
the original text. We have underscored the 
words ‘‘this man of God,” for their sarcasm 
clearly shows the attitude of the translator and 
the impression that she has tried to convey tc 
the reader. 

The whole episode with the seller of indul- 
gences must have been a sort of piéce de résistance 
for the Soviet translator, for there one finds 
much material that fits Soviet anti-religious 
doctrines like a glove. What can be more effec- 


® Occasionally expressions with the word God that 
have a popular flavor are kept. An example is &lyanus 
tebe bogom (p. 66), the translation of votote ha Dios |p. 
210 C). 
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Spanish text. 


Gran enemigo del coro y de comer en el conuento, perdido 
por andar fuera, amicissimo de negocios seglares y visitar. 
Tanto, que pienso que rompia él mas ¢gapatos, que todo 
el conuento. Este me dié los primeros ¢apatos, que rompi 
en mi vida; mas no me duraron ocho dias. Ni yo pude con 
su trote durar mas. Y por esto y por otras cosillas, que no 
digo, sali dél (p. 226). 


tive for Communist anti-religious propaganda 
than the description of this fraud perpetrated 
by a rascally seller of papal bulls and an un- 
scrupulous a/guacil upon the simple minded 
folk of a town? It is not surprising to see that 
the Soviet translator has made the most of 
this chapter. 

First, the Russian text had to explain to the 
young readers the meaning and purpose of in- 
dulgences, a term with which Russians, not to 
mention present-day children, are probably 
for the most part unfamiliar. Indulgences (in 
Russian gramotyi, i.e. letters, credentials) are 
explained as being papskie bumashki s otpush- 
cheniem grekhov or slips of papal papers for 
the remission of sins. The translator has added 
the following passage: 


Well informed ladies and poor peasant women, mer 
chants and soldiers, bakers and money-changers, without 
bargaining, would pay for those slips of paper four silver 
blancas, hoping that each slip would cleanse them of 
dozens of voluntary and involuntary sins. None of those 
credulous people suspected that those papers had been 
issued by the deceased pope thirty years before and that 
they promised the pardoning of sins only to those who would 
take part in the campaigns against the unbelievers, which 
had ceased long before (p. 75). 


In other words the whole episode is presented 
to the reader not merely as the sale of valid 
documents through fraudulent methods, as is 
the case in the original text, but as the sale of 
valueless papers by means of trickery. In both 
the original text and in B the alguacil accuses 
the pardoner of selling fake indulgences, but 
whereas in the Spanish text these accusations 
are without foundation and are only a part of 
a clever plan, in the Soviet version the same 
accusations are part of the same plan, but at 
the same time are true in themselves: The in- 


Russian text. 


But I wore them [the shoes] out in one week. My master 
himself liked to go visiting and would take me with him. 
Although he wore the cassock of a monk, he preferred the 
gossip of the town to prayers and a gay meal in a tavern 
to the meagre pittance in the monastery. This man of 
God* had his poor servant run all over town day and night. 
I was to find out for him where there would be a rich wed- 
ding, or a baptism, or where there was to be a wake, where 
he could enjoy a fine meal and where he could drink to 
his heart’s content. Neither my shoes nor I could endure 
such errands. I took leave of the monk... (p. 74 f.). 





dulgences are false not because they were 
forged by Lazaro’s master, but because they 
are official documents which have lost all value. 
The people are therefore presented as being 
the victims of a double fraud: On the one hand 
they are tricked by the alguacil and on the 
other they are made to buy valueless papers. 
What the translator is really getting at with this 
subtle variation is the whole principle of in- 
dulgence selling. The impression that the 
reader of the Soviet version is bound to carry 
away is that this fraud was a common practice 
at the time and that the people of the time 
were being shamelessly deceived and robbed 
by representatives of the Pope. 

The climax of the whole episode takes place 
in a church. There the alguacil, after having 
publicly accused the pardoner of selling falsi- 
fied indulgences, feigns a sort of epileptic fit 
in order to have the buldero “revive” him 
miraculously with a papal bull that is placed 
on his head. As a result the sale of the indul- 
gences is a tremendous success. In that scene 
the name of the Lord is used several times and 
since the prayers involved are an essential 
part of the whole incident, B had to keep one 
or two of them and also had to render the name 
of God several times. But this could not be 
particularly embarrassing to the Soviet trans- 
lator, for soon afterward the reader discovers 
that it all has been nothing but a trick and the 
prayers thus lose all their value and, in retro- 
spect, only add to the caricaturesque quality 
of the whole scene. Here and there, however, 
one line or more is omitted. Before the buldero 
places the papal bull on the head of his accom- 
plice he pronounces a prayer of which the origi- 
nal text reads as follows: 


% Not capitalized. 
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. .. comienca vna oracion no menos larga que deuota, con 
la qual hizo llorar 4 toda la gente, como suelen hazer en 
los sermones de passion, de predicador y auditorio deuoto, 
suplicando 4 nuestro Sefior, pues no queria la muerte del 
peccador, sino su vida y arrepentimiento, que aquel en- 
caminado por el demonio y persuadido de Ja muerte y 
peccado le quisiesse perdonar y dar vida y salud, para 
que se arrepintiesse y confessasse sus peccados (p. 241 C). 


This must have sounded too religious to Soviet 
ears and B merely states that the duldero ‘pro- 
nounced the words of the indulgence’ (p. 
83). 

In the Spanish text the indulgence seller is 
called on three occasions, sefior commissario 
(pp. 230, 232, 239). This title happens to fit 
Soviet terminology like a glove and it is not 
surprising to see the words papski komissar 
(commissar of the Pope) in the Russian text. 
The Spanish text says that once in church the 
buldero 
se subi6é al pulpito y comienga su sermon y 4 animar la 


gente 4 que no quedassen sin tanto bien é indulgencia 
como la sancta bulla traya (p. 232 C). 


To make the whole scene more vivid the trans- 
lator has put it in direct discourse, thus bring- 
ing out more forcefully the knavery of the 
“Pope’s commissar” and weaving around the 
word gramotyi (indulgences) an atmosphere of 
fraud and deceit: 

“Do not deprive yourselves, good Christians, of the 
blessing of our Church’™ he exclaimed with a clear, solemn 
voice. “Remove the burden of your sins. Buy the saving 
bulls of his Holiness the Pope*® of Rome.” And he began to 
explain to the people that by buying one of those bulls 
one could at once cleanse oneself of a number of sins. 
(p. 79). 


The reader will note the particular significance 
acquired by their presence in this text by the 
words Christians, Church, his Holiness the 
Pope of Rome. The Soviet translator has taken 
full advantage of this episode and has imparted 
to it a tone which cannot fail to make an im- 
pression on the malleable minds of young 
readers. 

Summarizing our findings on these two 
Russian translations of Lazarillo de Tormes 
we may say that the 1893 version follows the 
original text very closely and at times even too 
literally, a fact which prevents it from rising 
to the level of a superior translation, i.e., one 
which would remain as faithful to the origina! 
text as possible, but which at the same time 
would adapt itself to the vital cultural back- 
ground of the other language. As for the Soviet 
translation, it is a considerably condensed 
version as well as a very free one. At the same 
time it must be regarded as an_ ideologica! 
weapon in the relentless communist indoctri- 
nation of the future citizens of the Soviet Union. 
In the Spanish text the translator found a 
terrain easy to exploit and she did not hesitate 
to introduce a number of changes and additions 
which would give the Russian text a definite 
orientation. The end product is a curious little 
book which does not lack artistic qualities 
and which fits neatly into Soviet Weltan- 
schauung. 

GABRIEL H. Lovett 
New York University 
* Not capitalized. 
*% Not capitalized. 














Impressionism as a Literary Movement 


HIS article has as its objective a discussion 

of impressionism, which I choose to classify 
as a literary movement. It is my opinion 
that, when it began, impressionism was more 
secondary in nature than it was primary; it 
was a movement which had its genesis in the 
literary movements in France of the 19th 
century known as realism and naturalism, a 
derivative of or a hyper-realism, these being 
the primary movements and impressionism 
the secondary. Primary proportions were 
reached in this impressionistic movement 
only when this current could be viewed in 
isolation. After discussing its genesis, I shall 
turn to impressionism as a primary movement 
considering its particular characteristics, its 
relationship to expressionism and ‘‘causalism,”’ 
and its linguistic conception and conclude 
with a discussion of impressionism, in the 
writings of the Goncourt brothers, Daudet, 
and Gabriel Miré. 

In order to arrive at impressionism, I feel 
that it is first necessary to understand the 
methods and the goals of realism, and subse- 
quently naturalism, for I feel that impression- 
ism is a direct outgrowth of the latter two. This 
being the case, what are the aspects that im- 
pressionism possesses in common with realism 
and naturalism and where do they differ? 
“Realism ...aims to attain truth which is 
attainable only by observation (scientific and 
impersonal) of reality...and by the un- 
adulterated representation of that reality in the 
work of art.”! Like naturalism, it consists of 
“étude de la réalité, considerée objectivement 
et reproduite pour elle-méme.’? Naturalism, 
too, emphasizes objective, scientific treatment 
to represent material objects and subject 
matter just as exactly as possible. “Es el mds 
exacto retrato posible del mundo exterior... . 
Exactitud es triunfo. El naturalista no nos 
revela nada de su participacién en la escena que 
describe... .’ “Le naturaliste descend aux 
minuties, pourvu qu’elles soient caracteris- 
tiques; il ne fait pas de choix esthétique .. . .’”4 
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Thus realism and naturalism have as their 
purpose the exact, impersonal reproduction of 
material objects; yet, their intent is still to 
create the impression of these objects, but the 
characteristics that they take on are inherent 
in them—they are as near to photographic 
reproductions as can exist in literary creation. 
On the contrary, impressionism “es la repro- 
duccién de la impresién de las cosas. No es 
cuestién de cémo sean ellas objetivamente, 
sino cémo se aparecen, aqui y ahora, al ojo del 
observador. El impresionista, al ver un objeto 
no se pregunta cudles son sus origenes ni sus 
antecedentes; no lo enlaza a sus causas ni a sus 
efectos. ... El impresionista no rectifica nada; 
traduce la impresién de un determinado in- 
stante singular, pero sin reservas y...con 
absoluta honestidad.’* Therefore, realism could 
be thought of as a style of expression in im- 
pressionism, for the impressionist ‘‘puede 
describir realisticamente o insinuar fugazmente 
su impresién....’ ‘‘Las cosas provocan 
impresiones sensoriales y emocionales, y son 
estas impresiones las que el impresionista toma 
ahora como objeto o tema de su arte. En este 
sentido de objeto-tema, frente al objeto-cosa, 
los impresionistas son tan objetivos como los 
realistas; ellos representan su objeto elegido 
(las sensaciones) con tanta fidelidad como los 
realistas el suyo (las cosas), . . . son subjetivos 
por no interesarse mds que en la experiencia 
humana de las cosas y son objetivos en cuanto 
que procuran reproducir esa experiencia con 
toda fidelidad.’’* In this respect impressionism 
is related to realism but with the distinction 
just mentioned. Both deal with objective 
reality; in both, observation and imitation 
play a major role; and in both, minute details 
are important. Nevertheless, in their very 
similarities, there are differences so great that 
impressionism takes on a distinctive character. 

In realism, the whole object is carefully 
observed in all its detail, and, if the artist 
succeeds, the result will be an exact replica 
of the original. In impressionism, the observa- 
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tion is, shall we say, of shorter duration—it 
is a “vistazo,” a flash perception of an out- 
standing aspect of the object, and the sensa- 
tion gained from this instantaneous perception 
is reproduced just as carefully and in just as 
great detail as is the total object of the realist. 
Therefore, contrary to realism, in impression- 
ism, there is an element which is entirely sub- 
jective, and this element is the sensation itself. 
“Todo se ve a través de un temperamento’”’ 
would be an apt way to describe the initial 
sensation of the impressionistic artist. There is 
always something in the sensation which is 
unconsciously an interior quality of the artist, 
and in this respect individuality or subjectivity 
is evidenced in impressionism, whereas it is 
excluded from realism and naturalism. It 
would be theoretically possible in a given, 
controlled situation to have several writers of 
the realistic school observe the same phenome- 
non or object and have them reproduce it in 
the same manner, for each is of necessity en- 
gaged in pure imitation. However, the result 
would be quite the opposite if the experiment 
were attempted with a group of impressionists. 
The resulting representations would be as 
varied as the number of writers present. Each 
is a prism through which the sensation of 
the object passes, and by individual, per- 
sonal refraction, each response will be unique. 
But, interrelated with this element of sub- 
jectivity is also a special kind of objectivity, 
which is closely correlated with that of realism. 
Once the sensation has been received, it is this 
which becomes objectively contemplated and 
described. Thus, I have attempted to show how 
impressionism with its roots in realism pro- 
duced a flower which in maturation became a 


) 


new literary movement. 

It has been shown how impressionism dif- 
fers from realism and naturalism, and it will 
now be of interest to discuss the meaning of lit- 
erary impressionism. “ ... |’impressionnisme 
littéraire (est) une transposition systématique 
des moyens d’expression d’un art, qui est l’art 
de peindre, dan le domaine d’un autre art, qui 
est l’art d’écrire.’”® It is a “highly personal 
manner of writing in which the author presents 
characters or scenes or moods as they appear to 
his individual temperament rather than as 
they are in actuality.’® The characteristics of 


impressionism are: ‘“‘la representacién de la 
realidad externa a través de las sensaciones de 
los personajes y la trasposicién metaférica de 
la experiencia psiquica en sensaciones.... ’” 
According to Lerch, ‘‘Los rasgos principales son: 
exclusién del propio yo, ficcién de que e! 
narrador es un testigo ocular, reproduccién de 
las impresiones descartando en lo posible la 
reflexién, fantasia, ilusionismo.’*:?), Loesch 
says: “Son impresionistas los escritores o 
poetas, 1) que tienen ideas estéticas andlogas a 
las de los pintores impresionistas, 2) que tienen 
andloga subjetivo-sensorial de! 
mundo, 3) que emplean en la ‘écriture artiste’ 
una técnica de estilo perfectamente paralela a 
la técnica pictérica impresionista.’’?:® Sum- 
marily, “el impresionismo supone una _per- 
cepcién instantanea y dinamica, un aferrarse a 
93 
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concepcién 


la sensacion actual. ... 

A discussion of impressionism would be in- 
complete without some reference to expres- 
sionism, for although both deal with percep- 
tion, sensation, and representation, the methods 
of one are quite distinct from those of the other. 
As it would appear from the prefixes of the two 
words, and indeed it is the case, the one is in 
some way the opposite of the other. Theodor A. 
Meyer has formulated an interesting distinc- 
tion between the two from an etymological 
point of view based upon the German equiva- 
lents. The same distinction is evident in Eng- 
lish, yet perhaps not as strikingly so. In Ger- 
man, impressionism is translated as Einsdruck 
and expressionism, as Ausdruck. In my opinion, 
the two seem to operate much the same as an 
alternating current, and this fact is of vital 
importance. In the first, im- (in-) or Eins- 
represents the inward flow and ex- or Aus- the 
outward. Obviously, the important question in 
this argument is—the inward and outward 
flow of what? I wish to advance the hypothesis 
that this factor in question is simply the 
impression or the sensation, the complicated 
mechanism of which I shall now try to demon- 
strate. 

As an introduction to the discussion of this 
mechanism, I should like to state that what 
the artist receives from the material world 
shall be known as impressionism, and what the 
world receives from the artist, as expressionism. 
In the first case, the mind receives something 











from the material world, and in the second, it 
is the material world which acts as a receptor 
and gains something from the mind of the 
author. Respectively, they can be denoted as 
“tal como lo veo (and) tal como lo vivo.’’ 

In the case of impressionism an object is 
necessarily involved which acts as a stimulus 
in order to produce the sensation which the 
observer receives. In other words, as it appears 
to me, the external world is, figuratively speak- 
ing, imposed upon the receptor, which in this 
case is the artist; ‘‘... il s’établit comme un 
perpétuel courant d’impressions entre le monde 
extérieur qui agit, homme physique qui es/ 
agi et homme moral qui réagit . . . du dehors 
vers le dedans....’® That is, the impres- 
sionist, in contemplating a material object ex- 
periences an impression of some outstanding 
aspect of this object which has been caused by 
it, and which can therefore be conceived of as 
belonging to it. It is this impression or sensation 
that travels in an inward direction from the 
object to the mind of the observer where it is 
retained as the initial, pure sensation, and it is 
this which is reproduced by the impressionist. 

In the case of expressionism there is also an 
object acting as a stimulus. However, in this 
instance, the artist imposes himself upon the 
material thing and absorbs it into himself in 
its exact, original form. Once within the artist, 
the object loses its individuality and acquires 
the personality of the artist. Thus, the object 
is consciously transformed into a purely sub- 
jective impression by means of the artist’s 
judgments, etc. It is this transformed sensation 
which is the outward flow in expressionism, 
and it is this that the expressionist reproduces. 
Therefore, it can be said that everything refer- 
ring to appearance is impressionistic, and every- 
thing referring to speculation and intuition is 
expressionistic. “El expresionista atiende a la 
sugestién y el impresionista a la impresién.’” 
As a final clarification of expressionism, I 
should like to quote the definition of the 
term given by Elise Richter: ‘‘Es la reproduccién 
de representaciones o de sensaciones provocadas 
en nosotros por impresiones externas o internas, 
sin que entren en consideracién las propiedades 
reales de los objetos que suscitan tales impre- 
siones. El artista expresionista no dice lo que 
ocurre 0 lo que ve, sino lo que a él le conmueve 
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a la vista de un acontecimiento o de una cosa; 
expresa su sensacién personal y su juicio sobre 
las cosas. Renuncia, desde un principio, a toda 
verdad natural; no lleva al circulo de sus ima- 
genes el mundo exterior como tal; se refiere a 
su estado de Animo en esta o en aquella oca- 


sin. .. . El arte expresionista abarca todos los 
recursos para exteriorizar lo interno, lo no 
sensible....La actitud expresionista puede 


considerarse, como la objetivacién de lo inter- 
namente intuido.’” 

I should like to add that this fine-line dis- 
tinction between impressionism and expres- 
sionism exists only in theory, for actually the 
two co-exist. In reality, the difference between 
the two is one of degree, for all impressionists 
are to a certain extent expressionists, and vice 
versa. In the words of the Goncourt brothers, 
“La séduction d’une oeuvre d’art est presque 
toujours en nous-méme, et comme dans |’hu- 
meur du moment de notre oeil. Et qui sait si 
toutes nos impressions de choses extérieures ne 
viennent pas, non de ces choses, mais de nous?® 

A further refinement of impressionism can be 
made by a study of the relationship of impres- 
sionism to “‘causalism.”’ As I have previously 
stated, in impressionism, the sensation inspired 
by the object is accepted by the artist without 
qualification. If it should happen that the 
artist should rectify the impression or sensation 
which he has received so that it corresponds to 
reality, in order to arrive at impressionism, he 
would then have to “rectify the rectification,” 
so that the original, pure sensation is all that 
would remain, for this is a basic tenet of impres- 
sionism. Theoretically, no attempt is made by 
the artist to ascertain the cause of or the rea- 
son for the sensation which he has experienced; 
his only concern is to reproduce it as objectively 
and impersonally as possible. 

This is, however, not the case with ‘‘causal- 
ism” as the word itself suggests. There is an 
agent, imaginary or real, which is always seen 
to be the cause of any sensation that may have 
been produced. As in impressionism, visual 
perception plays a dominating role, but in 
“causalism,” there is what I shall call a hyper- 
visual perception. All sensations received by 
the sense organs are translated to a visual 
frame of reference, but with the chief attention 
paid to discern the cause. “(Una impresién del 
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oido, del olfato, del gusto y del tacto necesita 
de la vista para ser referida claramente a 
un objeto, y en ausencia de una percepcién 
visual simultanea, ha de asociarse a imagenes 
visuales adquiridas anteriormente.’* Thus in 
“causalism”’ as in impressionism, in order that 
there be any representation, the visual object 
must be present, actually or mentally, but in 
the former there must be a known agent to 
have produced the effect which has caused the 
sensation. To conclude this topic I should like 
to add the distinction which Charles Bally 
makes between impressionism and “‘causalism.”’ 
Impressionism, according to him, is that in 
which “no se distingue 0 no se separa con 
precisién el fenédmeno de su causa; (“‘causalism”’ 
is that in which) el fenémeno se percibe como 
accién transitiva ejercida por un agente en 
direccién a un objeto.’ 

As the next phase in this study, I should like 
to turn to the linguistic conception of impres- 
sionism, and in this I shall make use of various 
aspects brought out by Amado Alonso and 
Raimundo Lida in their treatment of this topic. 
The fundamental problem in this area has been 
whether or not language in itself is impression- 
istic—is there such a thing as impressionistic 
language? I am inclined to think that there is 
not. Certain syntactical constructions and pat- 
terns of expression may be preferred by an 
impressionist which tend to distinguish his 
writing from that of a writer of another school, 
but this preference is purely an individual vari- 
ant and in no way sufficient cause for designat- 
ing language, as such, impressionistic. Lan- 
guage, in my opinion, is a classification of reality 
as phyla are classifications of the animal world 
in zoology. “‘Nominar es clasificar ...’* Lan- 
guage is a system of symbols which are relative 
to material objects and abstract ideas, and it is 
around these symbols or words which all ex- 
periences revolve. In impressionistic creation 
the artist must transmit his impressions or 
sensations to the reader by means of language 
which is but the means to an end—this being 
the communication of the faithful, exact, ob- 
jective expression of these impressions. But 
the mere use of language by a writer called an 
impressionist does not appear to me to be ade- 
quate cause for its being designated impres- 
sionistic language. Is the language of a me- 
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chanic, mechanical language? It may be that he 
is speaking or writing of matters dealing with 
mechanics, making the con/ent mechanical in 
nature but not the language. The same is true 
in impressionism; “‘puede ser impresionista la 
experiencia representada, pero no lo es la 
experiencia de representarla y expresarla que 
llamamos forma idiomatica.’* The following 
quotation from Gabriel Miré’s Novela de mi 
amigo will serve to demonstrate what is meant 
by impressionistic content: “Los campos la- 
brados se rasgaban, haciendo una rambla 
honda y seca; las margenes se amurallaban in- 
domablemente de _ viejos nopales, plantas 
hordalicas que parecen sorprendidas en una 
contorsién de ira o de danza grotesca.’’!° 

If the object contemplated be other than the 
tone or intonation patterns or the musicality 
of the words of a specific language, the processes 
which I have already discussed as being in- 
herent in impressionistic creation cannot be 
applied to language. If the object in question 
be one of the aspects just mentioned, then it is 
this that produces an impression upon the 
artist, and in this respect, yes, language could 
be thought of as being impressionistic. Other 
wise, “el representarse, estructurar idiomatica- 
mente y formular una experiencia impresionista 
es una nueva experiencia espiritual en que ya 
no hay nada de impresionismo’’;' “la impresién 
pura, de virgen originalidad y de autenticidad 
rigurosa, en el instante de adquirir expresién 
idiomatica, es intervenida por la montafia de re- 
cuerdos y experiencias acumuladas en las for- 
mas del idioma... y el lenguaje mismo es 
desimpresionista.’”* 

Turning now from the unimpressionistic side 
of language to the language actually employed 
by the impressionist, I feel it is possible to 
discern various preferences of style, syntax, 
figures of speech, and tendencies in general 
which are evident in the writing of an impres- 
sionist which are absent or which do not play 
as important a role in that of another writer. 
There is an effort on the part of the impres- 
sionistic artist to be impersonal and impassive 
when reproducing his purely subjective impres- 
sion of as object or event, and the language 
which is the outcome of this attempt will tend, 
in my opinion, to be also non-subjective in the 
sense that “el narrador se (disimulard) ... 
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detras de los personajes que hace hablar o 
pensar...’ However, it is not possible that 
the writer achieve absolute objectivity, for 
“el objetivismo lingiiistico sdlo se alcanza en 
algunos caso extremos de la exposicién cienti- 
fica.... En el uso vital y en el artistico del 
lenguaje, esto es absolutamente imposible, por- 
que la palabra no es mera designacién del 
objeto sino tensién entre sujeto y objeto.’” 
Nevertheless, this language is an aflempl to 
reflect objectively the sensorial, instantaneous 
perceptions of the impressionist. As Amado 
Alonso and Raimundo Lida point out, it is 
language “que consigna la impresién instan- 
tinea sensorial sin que le deforme la com- 
prensién del objeto, la memoria o el saber 
impirico.’” 

Particularly noticeable in the language of 
the impressionist is the ‘‘schematic” syntax as 
opposed to the classic, structured syntax. It 
seems that his language ‘‘abandona la estruc- 
tura regular de la frase y del periodo, con su 
orden légico de palabras y sus conjunciones 
subordinantes y coordinantes, y construye con 
toques dispersos: esquematismo.’’? Thus there 
is a predominance of inverted word order and 
anacoluthon. The value of the supression of the 
conjunction according to Brunetiére is that it 
gives to the sentence ‘‘quelque chose de libre 
et de flottant; c’est un moyen de faire circuler 
l’air dans le tableau.’® He goes on to say that 
the function of the demonstrative adjective in 
impressionistic writing is to distinguish ‘‘ex- 
pressément de tous les autres traits du méme 
genre, le trait, ou plutét le contour, que le 
peintre veut mettre en lumiére....’*® I tend to 
agree with this, but is this not its usual function 
in any -ism? 

It is possibly valid, yet still uncertain, to 
suppose that the active voice would predomi- 
nate over the true passive in the writing of 
the impressionist because of the nature of im- 
pressionism and the nature of the passive voice. 
Since there is no agent or cause considered in 
impressionism, and since there is an agent either 
expressed or understood when the passive voice 
is used, it would seem quite illogical in passages 
dealing with the impressionistic reproduction 
of sensations that the two could occur concur- 
rently. And, when considering the following 
examples, it is the active voice which appears 
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to be dominant. .. Tecibia la uncién de 
palidez de luna, como vertida amorosamente 
sélo para su carne.’”'° “Llegaba, desde muy 
hondo, la fragosa palpitacién de las entrafias 
del buque.’”" “...ils marchaient vers ce 
grand morceau de ciel se levant tout droit des 
pavés... 7"? 

Considering now the tenses which seem to 
have been preferred by the impressionist, I 
feel that the one which most concurs with the 
nature of impressionism is the imperfect. 
Brunetiére states that the imperfect is chosen 
due to the fact that it “sert 4 prolonger la 
durée de l’action exprimée par le verbe, et 
l'immobiliser en quelque sorte sous les yeux du 
lecteur... . Le parfait est narratif, l’imparfait 
est pittoresque.’*® “‘Lo que el narrador expresa 
mediante el imperfecto es la impresién del 
viajero al recorrer entonces el camino.’’® Thus, 
as it is the function of the imperfect to describe 
an object or scene, so it is also the function of 
impressionism, which similarity can be demon- 
strated by the following pasage: ‘‘Las luces de 
gas sacaban un estrecho espectro de la bestia 
del carruaje; lo tendian en la tierra y en las 
paredes, lo doblaban, lo arrugaban entre las 
jambas, canales y fenestras, y lo hundian en los 
hoscos portales.’’!! 

Much the same thing can be said of the 
historical present tense as was said of the im- 
perfect, in addition to the fact that the former 
gives the reader the impression that he is an 
actual witness of the event which is being de- 
scribed. In this sense, it also conforms to the 
nature of impressionism. 

Another element which is present in the lan- 
guage of the impressionist is fantasy or imagina- 
tion, but again, it is not the language itself 
which is fantastic or unreal but the image— 
the content. With reference to this Eugen Lerch 
has gone so far as to state that, “Es sind Hallu- 
zinationen; das Bermerkenswerte dabei ist, dass 
diese Halluzinationen nicht als Halluzinationen 
dargestellt sind . . . sondern wie wirkliche Tat- 
sachen.’” From this statement it must be in- 
ferred that he believes that for the artist these 
halluncinations or fantasies lose their imaginary 
character when they have been expressed and 
become actual reality. Thus according to him, 
not only is the language real, but so are the 
impressions in the opinion of their writer. I am 
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inclined to regard this as an extremist point of 
view which in its entirety lacks validity. I feel 
that the language which the writer employs is, 
of course, real but that the content is not, that 
imagination or fantasy serve merely as a device 
to call forth a particular image, and that the 
writer himself looks upon these as such and not 
as reality. Amado Alonso and Raimundo Lida 
state that the language of the impressionist is 
the “lenguaje de la fantasia, (but that) los 
escritores impresionistas tengan predileccién 
por los giros de lenguaje de contenido fantastico 
no nos permite invertir que los giros imagina- 
tivos sean impresionistas.’” 

In addition to the other mechanisms already 
discussed, the impressionist also makes use of 
figures of speech in order to convey his impres- 
sions, the metaphor and simile being the most 
frequently employed, for they allow a great 
amount of freedom of expression. By means of 
the metaphor, provided of course that he 
chooses the right one, the artist can reproduce 
a sensation in such a way that the same im- 
pression which he received will be transmitted 
to the reader. It is a means of actually painting 
images with words, and as Brunetiére says, 
“Tl n’est possible que par métaphore de peintre 
avec des mots...’ Examples of the usage of 
the metaphor and the simile are the following: 
“ .. (los) blancos dlamos . . . semejaban can- 
delabros de plata movediza’’;" “‘sus rizos, ne- 
gros y espesos, aleteaban como golondrinas 
ll; “sobre el azul viajaba una 
nube como una montafia de espumas.’’”" Also 
by interrelating the sensory perceptions by 
means of metaphors and similes, new and un- 
usual images can be expressed, but I shall 
postpone this topic and deal with it more fully 
with reference to Gabriel Miré. 

Another device used by the impressionist to 
convey an impression to the reader is animation, 
whose effectiveness can be shown by these 
quotations. ‘‘No hay mas que norias de ruedas 
y arcaduces cansados que gimen de vejez.. . ’”! 
“Comme la mer, |’exil a sa torpeur; il abat et 
engourdit.’"* “La ciudad retiembla, hierve, 
resuena y abrasa con un fmpetu que no en- 
cuentra anchura donde expansionarse, con una 
impaciencia que se devora a si misma mito- 
lé6gicamente para crecer mds con su hambre y 
su mantenencia.’’ 


bulliciosas ... 


Lastly, it will be of value to investigate the 
place of the word itself in impressionistic crea- 
tion. Of its two possible senses, one abstract 
and neutral and the other coloristic and sono- 
rous, it would seem quite valid to say that the 
latter would be the choice of an impressionist, 
keeping in mind the function of impressionism. 
It is my opinion that the impressionistic writers 
tried to do with color what the impressionistic 
painters did with the effects of light and shade; 
“rendre la couleur des choses, (était) rendre la 
vie méme...’” To demonstrate this, I have 
chosen one passage from the Goncourts and 
one from Gabriel Miré. “‘Le ciel est bleu pale, 
d’un bleu presque vert, comme si une émeraude 
y était fondue... ’’* “El riego de sol penetraba 
en el humo de las tinieblas, y bajo la quieta 
blancura produciase un alborozo de oro que 
resucitaba el verdor de los arboles y pra- 
Mi. 

To summarize: language itself is not impres- 
sionistic; there are certain elements of grammar 
which seem to lend themselves more readily to 
the impressionistic approach than others; and 
the impressionist seems to use certain figures of 
speech, etc., in preference to others considering 
some more compatible to his purpose. But in 
impressionism, as in any other literary -ism, 
the final choice of the style of expression is a 
purely personal matter to be decided by each 
individual artist. Hence, one can only make 
broad generalizations as to the nature of a 
linguistic, impressionistic style. 

It is Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who 
especially represent the fact that impressionism 
had its genesis in realism, for, although they in 
many respects follow the credo of the latter, 
their writings also show many impressionistic 
characteristics. “‘... pour les Goncourt .. . le 
style n’est qu’un moyen d’exprimer, non seule- 
ment l’idée-sensation, mais...la sensation 
elle-méme, dans tous ses détails, et de nous 
traduire jusqu’aux impressions les moins con- 
scientes, aussi intégralement que possible.’” 
What the Goncourts searched for and what they 
attempted to reproduce was the pure sensation. 
“Tl ne s’agit pas d’en donner |’idée, ni méme 
image approchée, mais d’arriver jusqu’a la 
sensation aigué.’’* Thus one finds an expression 
like, “Sur le siége, le dos du cocher était étonné 
d’entendre pleurer si fort... ”™ 
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According to Delzant, “Chez les Gon- 
court ...les mots prennent une valeur pic- 
turale indépendante de leur sens grammaticals 
mais dépendante de leur sonorité... 7? 
Because of the pictorial value of the words, the 
impressions evoked are highly coloristic: “Les 
couleurs ‘chantent’...comme une sym- 
phonie.’"®? Furthermore, Gustave Lanson 
states that the style of the Goncourt brothers is 
an artistic style ‘‘ . . . qui sacrifie la grammaire 
4 l’impression, qui, par la supression de tous les 
mots incolorés, inexpressifs, que réclamait 
l’ancienne régularité de la construction gram- 
maticale, par |’élimination de tout ce qui n’est 
qu’articulation de la phrase et signe de rapport, 
ne laisse subsister, juxtaposés dans une sorte 
de pointille, que les termes producteurs de 
sensations.’? And in the words of the Gon- 
“le style doit étre, comme la sensa- 
tion, musical et coloré; il doit réunir en lui, 
résumer tous les autres arts, et nous donner 
’émotion et Villusion de la vie et du move- 
ment.’’'* Desprez says, “‘C’est l’allure méme de 


courts, 


la phrase qui peint, phrase désossée, bondée 
d’adjectifs, car Vadjectif est le mot pittoresque 
par excellence, souvent dépourvue de verbe, 
d’ou les conjonctions, le et banal, sont exclués 
autant que possible.’ Of this same matter, 
Paul Sabatier writes that in the writing of the 
Goncourts there are ‘“...suppressions des 
conjonctions de coordination, répétitions, in- 
sistances, pour appeler l’attention du lecteur 
sur les points les plus saillants du tableau.’” 
In Germinie Lacerteux des Goncourt, he con- 
tinues that in their writing there is a ‘‘recherche 
du pittoresque de l’expression rare...’ I 
feel that this is very ture, for in their Journal, 
they themselves affirm that in literature,‘‘ . . . le 
tout est d’inventer une lorgnette avec laquelle 
vous faites voir les étres et les choses 4 travers 
des verres qui n’ont point encore servi, vous 
montrez des tableaux sous un angle de jour 
inconnu jusqu’alors vous créez une optique 
nouvelle.’’° 

Particular attention has been paid to the 
place of repetition in the style of the Goncourts. 
“Ils forcent encore |’attention du lecteur par 
la répétition des termes auxquels ils attachent 
une importance particuliére et par la répétition 
de la méme image. ‘Sa robe noire en forme de 
fourreau laissait pointer ses os, plissait maigre- 
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ment sur la maigreur de son corps et tombait 
tout droit de ses genoux.’’”!* Since the function 
of repetition is to make outstanding some aspect 
of a scene or object, and since impressionism is 
concerned with the reproduction of certain sa- 
lient impressions, it can well be said that this 
device has its place within the scope of impres- 
sionism, and decidedly in that of the Goncourts. 
Turning now to Alphonse Daudet, it is of 
importance to establish his relationship to the 
impressionistic movement and to show char- 
acteristics of it which are evident in his style. 
As it would be expected, Daudet considered 
the impressions themselves to be of primary im- 
portance. In Notes sur la Vie, he writes ‘‘Fal- 
lait-il que je fusse poreux et pénétrable; des 
impressions, des sensations 4 remplir des tas 
de livres et toutes d’une intensité de réve.’”! 
According to Desprez, “L’essence du talent de 
M. Daudet étant dans la vivacité de l’impres- 
sion premiere, il a soin de fixer la sensation ou 
Vidée dans toute leur fraicheur. ... II traduit 
seulement dans un paysage ou dans un groupe 
aspect qui le frappe...’ Continuing, he 
says, and I agree, that the originality of the 
style of Daudet is ‘“‘la délicate originalité des 
images’? which is caused by the extensive use 
of the metaphor and simile. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following passages. “...c’était 
tout un poéme, la cravate de Jacques, un poéme 
d’amour ardent et contenu, quelque chose com- 
me un sélam d’Orient, un de ces bouquets de 
fleurs emblématiques que les Bach’-agas of- 
frent 4 leurs amoureuses et auxquels ils savant 
faire exprimer toutes les nuances de la pas- 
sion.’ ‘Bois, flamme et cendre; démonstra- 
tion de l’Ame et du corps.’ “‘Les étoiles comme 
des larmes tremblaient 4 la face du ciel.’’! 
Lastly, in the impressionistic writing of 
Daudet, there is ‘una transposicién de la 
pintura a la literature . . . ’’? in which is notice- 
able a predominant usage of lights, shades, and 
colors which, when combined, form a pictorial 
sensation. ‘‘La soirée était chaude et splendide, 
le jour 4 peine éteint dans |’éblouisement du 
gaz ou il mourait en lueurs bleues. La masse 
noire des marronniers des Tuileries entretenait 
un souffle d’éventail autour d’elle et dans le 
ciel au-dessus avivait l’éclat des étoiles.” 
As the final phase in this study, i should like 
to discuss the manifestations of impressionism 
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in the manner of artistic creation and in the 
writing of Gabriel Miré, for it is in the writing 
of this Spaniard that impressionism can really 
be termed a literary movement in its own right; 
it is here that it takes on primary proportions. 

It is said that Gabriel Miré had no well 
formulated plan for the composition of a novel 
if he had one at all. “El conjunto de sus obras 
no surge como resultado del pensamiento 
inicial de ese conjunto, sino como reunién 
transitiva de los multiples detalles emotivos. 
Estos le van guiando y orientando por el camino 
que él no ha decidido de antemano.’”” Thus it 
is, that these ‘“‘detalles emotivos,” the sensations 
or impressions, actually determined the pro- 
gression of the literary work, a method, or 
rather want of one, in my opinion, favorable 
for impressionistic creation. 

It will be recalled that in impressionism the 
material world is more important than the 
artist, and it is this which is imposed upon him. 
In the case of Gabriel Miré, the sensations 
which were received from this material world— 
“el paisaje” in particular 
and the object was so well fused with the ob- 
server, that it appears to possess him. ‘El 
artista se entra en (el paisaje) completamente, 
se le aduefia y poco a poco, va descubriendo 
todo su espiritu hasta concretar su emocién en 


1993 


were so intense, 


algo que sélo aquel paisaje puede tener . 
Consider, for example, the following passage: 
“En lo mas intimo de los Arboles, de la tierra, 
del cielo, de las aguas, entre nuestra alma como 
la abeja se anega en la delicia de una flor, y 
nuestra prueba el sustento de la 
miel...’° Likewise, there are times when 
this fusion of the author and the object has 
caused the object to be dominated completely 
by the personality of the author; in other words, 
Miré has so completely projected himself into 
the object that the latter has ceased to exist 
individually and has taken on attributes of his 
own personality—a phenomenon known as 
empathy which is a form of expressionism. 

In the case of Gabriel Miré, there is an in- 
terweaving of the two with first the one and 
then the other predominating, but since this is 
a study of impressionism, I shall limit my com- 
ments to the elements in his writing which 
have caused me to designate him as the repre- 
sentative of the flowering of the impressionistic 


alma 
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movement. It can be said that the primary fac- 
tor in his writing is its impressionistic content— 
the representation of certain impressions to 
evoke a desired image. This is clearly shown by 
the following passages: ‘‘...en sus abiertos 
ojos se congelaban dos gotas de la ultima clari- 
dad de la tarde... ’’'; ‘‘De pronto un pedazo 
de mar centelle6 como cuajado de infinitos 
pufiales de sol, como una malla de oro trémula 
y ondulante.””! 

The metaphor and simile are seen throughout 
his writings, and it is by means of these that 
Gabriel Miré is able to interrelate the various 
sensory perceptions, which are such an impor- 
tant aspect in impressionistic creation. As 
Chabis says: ‘‘Cada artista tiene... mas de 
cinco sentidos, porque afade ese sentido total, 
sutilisimo, que es el sentido suma de los 
otros. ... Estas cualidades de los sentidos son 
las que posee Gabriel Miré para contemplar el 
paisaje.... Tan agudos como él de la vista, 
tiene Miré los sentidos del gusto y del tacto. 
Muchas veces éstos mismos nos dan con su 
revelacién aquellas cualidades del paisaje que 
sdlo podrian percibirse con la mirada. Y él 
parece que las siente con todo el cuerpo, como 
si en su carne fuesen destilando su sustancia.’™ 
The following passages from Las cerezas del 
cemenierio are examples of this. “Las ramas de 
los cerezos, ensangrentadas de fruta, pasaban 
doblandose sobre la frente de Félix.”™ ‘Con- 
templ6 Félix las cimas y se le figur6 que bajaba 
el cielo, dulce y palido, sobre su frente. Es que 
veia muy cerca el azul; lo veia profundo y 
blando; crefa penetrarlo.”" It is my opinion 
that this hyper-perception, arising from the 
fusion of the observer and the object observed, 
and the resulting interrelated sensory impres- 
sions are the most outstanding elements of 
impressionism in the writing of Miré. 

Thus I have tried to demonstrate that im- 
pressionism originated in realism and naturalism 
as a purely secondary movement; that in the 
writing of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt and 
Daudet this latent force broke forth and ac- 
quired characteristics of its own; and finally 
that in the writing of Gabriel Miré, it reached 
its culmination and became a literary move- 
ment in its own right. 

BEVERLY JEAN Gibbs 
University of Michigan 
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A Teachers’ Course in Methods 


HE methods course in theory and the 
course in Practice Teaching offer college 
and university departments of foreign languages 
one of their greatest opportunities for service to 
the cause of language education. Only through 
continued progress in the raising of the level of 
instruction can we hope to make real progress 
in behalf of languages in the school curriculum. 
The author was privileged to organize a 
methods course for Spanish at Texas Techno- 
logical College, and he believes that the proce- 
dures he followed attained some success. An 
outline of those procedures is offered below with 
the hope that his experience may be of some 
value to other teachers charged with similar 
programs. 

The Texas Technological College methods 
course was designed to aid in the realization of 
the following aims for foreign language teacher 
education: 

1. the development of a professional attitude 
on the part of the prospective teacher; 

2. an acquaintance with and a respect for 
the literature of methodology; 

3. a fair knowledge of the psychological proc- 
esses involved in language learning; 

4. the acquisition of a planned, efficient 
approach to the tasks of teaching the reading, 
writing, speaking, understanding, and grammar 
of a foreign language; and 

5. success in solving the problems of course- 
and lesson-planning, and those of testing and 
grading. 

Instead of instruction being based upon as- 
signments in a particular methods textbook, 
the course was organized around what were 
called ‘The Eight Core Units,” by which it 
was hoped that the objectives listed above 
would be attained. Five types of student activ- 
ities were planned to aid the student in digest- 
ing the material represented by these Eight 
Core Units, for which class lectures were pre- 
pared and for which students were provided 
mimeographed lists of Supplementary Readings 
in the various standard texts of methodology. 
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A condensed outline of the Eight Core Units, 
similar to one which was given to each student 
in mimeographed form, follows: 
THE EIGHT CORE UNITS 
I. The teaching of Foreign Languages: 
General. (History; aims; values; survey 
of the principal methods.) 
Il. The Psychology of Language Learning. 
(The laws of learning; memory; habit; 
summary: learning applied to foreign 
languages.) 
Classroom Teaching 
Techniques. (The teaching of pronuncia- 
tion; the teaching of grammar; the teach- 
ing of reading and vocabulary; summary 


Procedures and 


III. 


of specific teaching techniques and de- 
vices.) 

Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School. (Grammar; reading texts; organ- 
ization of the materials of instruction; 
activities; testing; organizational helps. 
V. The Materials of Instruction. (Text- 

books; realia; audio- and visual-aids.) 


VI. Planning. (The semester work-plan cal- 
endar; the daily activity-plan.) 

VII. Tests and Grades. (Scheduling tests; 
test-making; standardized tests; grade- 
keeping and reports.) 

VIII. Extra-Curricular Activities. (The lan- 


guage club; class or departmental activi- 
ties.) 

The acquisition of the lecture materials and 
of the Supplementary Readings for the Eight 
Core Units was made by the student through 
the following activities: 

1. note-taking on class lectures; 

2. note-taking on the various Discussion 
Projects (see below); 

3. note-taking on the Supplementary Read- 
ings; 

4. note-taking on the Review Outlines (see 
below); and 

5. the completion of four Written Projects 
at the end of Core Units III, VI, VII, and at 
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the end of the course. These Written Projects 
required original planning and, generally, li- 
brary research. 

A more exact idea of how these activities 
were implemented into class work may be had 
from a representative example of the Activity 
Outlines given each student as the various Core 
Units were taken up. The Activity Outline 
below is for Unit III, Classroom Teaching Pro- 
cedures and techniques: 


ACTIVITIES 


DISCUSSION PROJECT. Directions: be pre- 
pared to participate in a class discussion. Supply 
from your own experience as teacher or as stu- 
dent further techniques or devices applicable 
to the teaching of (1) pronunciation; (2) reading 
and vocabulary; (3) grammar. 


WRITTEN PROJECT. Prepare (1) a gram- 
mar-reading-conversation lesson from a stand- 
ard textbook for presentation to the class; 
and (2) an annotated bibliography of books 
and articles used by youas an aid in your prep- 
aration. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS. Direc- 
tions: examine the following selected references, 
taking such notes as seem profitable. Be sure to 
canvass the professional journals for pertinent 
articles. The purpose of this activity is not only to 
expose you to additional information, but to 


familiarize you with the literature of methodology. 


Bumpass, The Teaching of English as a Foreign Language 
(Lima, Peru, 1948), pp. 29-45. 
Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching 
(New York, 1931), pp. 149-180; 259-319; 320-350. 
Griggs and Tanner, Suggested Course of Study in Spanish 
for Texas High Schools (Austin, 1945), pp. 20-124. 
Handschin, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages (Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, 1923), pp. 89-119; 149-204. 

Handschin, Modern-Language Teaching (Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, 1940), pp. 122-159; 186-206. 

Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools (New 
York, 1942), pp. 41-144. 

Newmark, Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching 
(New York, 1948), pp. 281-323; 324-429. 

Rice, Planning the Modern Language Lesson (Syracuse, 
1946), pp. 27-42; 45-64; 67-80; 129-146. 


REVIEW OUTLINE. Directions: in order to 
collate the lecture material for the Core Unit 


with the information you have derived from the 
Supplementary Readings and to provide you with 
a source for efficient review, round out the following 
outline: 


III. Classroom Teaching Procedures and Tech- 
niques. 

A) The Teaching of Pronunciation: 1. accu- 
racy to be attained, 2. time to be spent, 3. proce- 
dures, 4. continuance of instruction. 

B) The Teaching of Grammar: 1. motiva- 
tion, 2. amount of grammar to be taught in- 
ductively, 3. agreement of adjectives, 4. posses- 
sive adjectives and pronouns, 5. verb inflections, 
6. personal pronouns. 

C) Teaching of Reading and Vocabulary: 
1. types of reading materials, 2. methods. 

D) Summary of Specific Techniques and 
Devices: 1. questioning, 2. dictation and com- 
prehension exercises, 3. notebooks, 4. visual- 
and audio-aids, 5. games, 6. testing and reviews, 
7. compositions, 8. boardwork, 9. special proj- 
ects, 10. realia, 11. other techniques. 

The philosophy behind the organization of 
the Texas Technological College methods course 
in this fashion was that instruction in methods 
should be, above all, practical and thorough. 
The author felt that it was of the greatest im- 
portance that, as stated before, future teachers 
be trained to have a planned, efficient approach 
to their tasks. Many of us are not born success- 
ful teachers; only through training can we make 
ourselves so. 

Further, he believes that the teacher who 
knows his subject thoroughly, who keeps 
abreast of new teaching methods and tech- 
niques, who can conduct his classes efficiently 
and interestingly, who understands the learning 
problems of his students, who demonstrates 
fairness in grading, and who, finally, carries 
his interest in his students out beyond the walls 
of the classroom—that teacher will succeed in 
inspiring most of his students with a more than 
passing interest in language and will succeed in 
sharing with them the values derived from its 
study. He will, in short, be a successful teacher. 

F. LEON REYNOLDS 

Texas Technological College 








Fielding and § wi ft in Mexico 


Ik THE files of the Mexican inquisition 
there are a number of documents having to 
do with the analysis of books for dangerous or 
potentially heretical doctrines. Among. this 
mass of papers are two interesting opinions on 
the merits of Jonathan Swift and Henry 
Fielding. 

Spanish versions of Gulliver’s Travels and 
Tom Jones apparently found their way into 
Mexico shortly after 1800. In June 1803 the 
Holy Office took note of the Voyages of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, English Traveler and of Tom 
Jones or the Foundling. These works were sent 
by the secretary of the inquisition in Mexico 
City to the nearby Dominican monastery for 
study by two friars. After careful review the 
clerics prepared written opinions which show a 
considerable liberality in matters of morals and 
a tremendous capacity for finding the finest 
shades of potential heresy in seemingly innocu- 
ous passages. Following are the opinions of 
friars Cosme Enriquez and Domingo Barreda. 


Voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver 


Friar Cosme Enriquez to Inquisition Secretary Mathias 
Josef de Naxera! 
Illustrious Sir: 


I have seen the enclosed book which your lordship sent 
me for my opinion. This work treats of a voyage made by 
an Englishman named Captain Lemuel Gulliver, to several 
faraway countries. It is translated from the French by 
Ramon Maximo Espartal, Knight of the Royal Order of 
Granada, and citizen of the city of Plasencia [Spain].? 

In accordance with your instructions I have examined 
this work with the greatest care. Keeping in mind the rules 
of the Index’ I have formed the following opinion: that it is 
an enjoyable, pleasant book, full of witty sayings. It has 
amusing expressions, judicious fictions, and allusions which 
although ironical, are witty and often tinctured with 
Christian morality. Although the book breathes of some 
satires, these deal with the government of the English 
nation, so it is not up to us either to approve or disapprove 
their presentation. 

His fictions, although chimerical, all are conducive to 
the use of the imagination and his satires carry acceptable 
moral teachings. Besides, his literary inventions teach both 
natural and philosophical principles, and this makes them 
very useful. 

It might be observed in volume 2, chapter 7, folio 66, 
that the author borrows from Polydore Virgil‘ the following 
line: “Neither strong men nor chaste women.’ This Polydore 
Virgil has been withdrawn from circulation in Spanish* 
and an order has been given for the correction of book eight 


of the Lyons edition of his De rerum inventoribus,’ in ac 
cordance with the Index of 1746.8 All this is a matter of 
record in the latest Index in use today.® 

The line in question at first glance appears to detract 
from the honor of many strong men honored as saints 
by the Holy Church and from the completely chaste 
Virgin Mary, as well as from many famous heroines vene 
rated by the Holy Church who, in her prayers to God begs 


for pious women to be her servants.° T note however that the 


author in this line is making a normal allusion to certain 


1 Archivo General de la Nacién (Mexico), Inguisicion, 
vol. 1415, expediente 13, folios 128-9. 

2 See Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero his pano- 
americano, 7 vols., Barcelona, 1923-7. Palau (VI, 559) 
lists three editions of Espartal’s translation, for 1793, 
1797 and 1800 (3 vols. each). The Biblioteca Nacional of 
Mexico has a three-volume copy of Espartal’s translation 
dated Madrid, 1824 and labeled second edition. The copy 
reviewed by Friar Cosme must have been one of the three 
editions listed by Palau. 

3 Of 1790. See Antonio Sierra Corella, La censura de 
libros y papeles en Espatia y los indices y catdlogos espanoles 
de los prohibidos y expurgados, Madrid, 1947, pp. 297-301 

4 Polydore Virgil (ca. 1470-1555). English historian of 
Italian birth. Professor of literature at Bologna, he was 
sent by Pope Alexander VI on a diplomatic mission to 
England, where he was made Archdeacon of Wells, a post 
which he held some fifty years. His Historia Anglica, begun 
under the urging of Henry VII, was first published in Basel, 
1534. His De rerum inventoribus, which treats of the origin 
of all things—lay and ecclesiastical—first appeared in 
seven books, Paris, 1499. An eighth, and apparently con 
troversial book was added in later editions. 

5 “Nec vir fortis, nec femina casta.”’ Gulliver makes this 
remark in the account of his visit to Glubbdubdrib, the 
island of sorcerers (Part III), where he meets many famous 
persons, including Homer, Aristotle, Caesar, Brutus, 
Descartes. He comments ironically on the glories of nobil- 
ity and his great admiration for it. Seeing so many great 
representatives of noble houses, with their wonderful 
blazonry and livery, he then understood what Polydore 
Virgil meant by his remark. 

6 Withdrawn presumably by inquisitorial order. Crist6- 
bal Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en Medina del Campo, 
Madrid, 1895, pp. 312-15, indicates two Spanish transla- 
tions of the De rerum inventoribus: Antwerp, 1550 and Me- 
dina del Campo, 1599. 

7Dated 1586 (see Clara L. Penney, List of Books 
Printed Before 1601 in the Library of the Hispanic Societ) 
of America, New York, 1929, p. 266). The two-volume Span- 
ish translation of 1599 was based on this edition, and the 
second volume, containing book eight, was at one time on 
the Index (Pérez Pastor, op. cit., p. 314). 

8 Presumably the Index of 1747 (see Sierra Corella, 
op. cit., pp. 294-7). 

9 7.e., Index of 1790 (ibid., pp. 297-301). 

10 In questionable Latin: pro debolo feminco servi. 
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noble houses. Nevertheless, your lordship will, as always, 
determine what is best in this case. 

As for the rest, I have found nothing which opposes our 
holy Catholic faith, nor our good customs, nor the venera- 
tion and respect which we owe to our sovereigns. 

This is my opinion. In this imperial convent of our father 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, June 22, 1803. 


Tom Jones or the Foundling 


Firar Domingo Barreda to Inquisition Secretary Mathias 
Josef de Naxera! 
Illustrious sir: 


In compliance with your official communication of the 
preceding June 4, in which your lordship condescended to 
forward for my opinion and censorship the enclosed work 
entitled Tom Jones or the Foundling:* I have seen it and 
read it carefully. After due reflection such as the subject 
demands, I have found nothing (except for an occasional 
expression which I shall explain later) which opposes our 
holy faith or good customs. 

Although rule seven of the Index [of 1790] seems to 
prohibit books which treat of love, this is understood to 
mean those of a lascivious, scandalous and provocative 
nature, which stir up the passions and excite people to 
imitate them and attempt to commit similar crimes. This 
prohibition doesn’t include those books which relate in a 
modest and matter-of-fact manner the romances in a per- 
son’s life. 

The work under discussion here, not only throughout 
but even in the passages in which it relates some frailties 
of the flesh, so dissembles and dissimulates it that not only 
will it not excite the passions of the reader, but he may not 
even notice the implications unless he is paying very close 
attention to what he is reading. 

Although I have pondered carefully and at length on the 
entire book and my opinion is that it contains nothing 
wicked to warrant its prohibition, it might very well be 
that some poison is hidden in it and that this escaped my 
attention. For I am not free of the limitations of human 
nature, which is so obviously weak that it cannot, even if 
it wishes, remain so uniformly attentive that it will not be 
misled by involuntary distractions which overcome the 
care with which one tries to be firm in what he does. 

If someone, therefore, has denounced this work, it would 
be proper that he particularize the chapters, paragraphs, 
expressions or words that had shocked him, so that they 
might then be examined with more care, to see if there exists 
or not the error which is believed to be in them. [It is also 
proper] that your upright tribunal not waste time on con- 
fused and generalized denunciations, nor that it fail to take 
the opportune measures proper to its unalterable integrity 
and which it exercises in matters of importance. 

In regard to the occasional expressions [mentioned 
above], I notice in volume 2, page 276, there appears a 
proposition in which Jones, saying that it is impossible for 
him to follow the steps of Sofia, uses the following expres- 
sion: “since it is absolutely impossible for me to pursue any 
farther the steps of my only divinity.”’ It is a common 
thing for foolish lovers to refer to their beloved as deity, 
divinity and similar eulogistic terms. Although not quite 
proper, this can be tolerated when we consider that in the 
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use of such expressions there is no suspicion of error either 
in the speaker or the listener. 

However, in the expression quoted above, the word 
“only” is added, giving it a certain flavor of paganism, 
which is forbidden in the tenth rule of the Index [of 1790] 
which prohibits “everything which smells or tastes of idol- 
atry or paganism.” When he says “my only divinity” he 
seems not to recognize any other except what he adores in 
his beloved Sofia, whom he had not found and whom he 
was anxiously seeking, as is related in the above-mentioned 
passage. 

On page 195 of the fourth volume, where he is telling of 
a discovery which was made," the author states the follow- 
ing proposition: “one of those accidents of fortune whence 
good men can rightfully conclude that providence some- 
times intervenes in the discovery of the most secret crimes, 
etc.” If providence intervenes sometimes in the discovery 
of secret crimes, then it does not always do so. This proposi- 
tion, considered in itself, is opposed to the text of Jeremiah, 
who in verse 37 of chapter three of his lamentations ex- 
pressly says there is nothing in this world which is not the 
result of divine providence, whether it be—as the theolo- 
gians explain—effective or permissive: “Who is he that 
saith a thing might come to pass when God willeth it not?” 

However, the author may perhaps mean that there are 
hidden crimes whose discovery is attributable to no other 
cause except divine providence which alone uncovers them 
in ways completely unknown to man, and that other crimes 
are not so hidden that there aren’t ordinary ways by which 
they may be discovered, although divine providence may 
have a hand in this. 

Therefore, in order that the above mentioned proposi- 
tion may be correctly put, it will be necessary to do one of 
two things: either to delete the word “sometimes,” or if it 
is left in, then to add the word “alone” after “providence.” 
In this fashion one may then rightfully infer that providence 
alone sometimes intervenes, etc. 

This is my opinion which I completely subject to that of 
your lordship which is better and more accurate. Convent of 
our father Santo Domingo, Mexico, June 30, 1803. 


Joun E. LonGuurst 
University of New Mexico 


" AGN (Mexico), Inquisicién, vol. 1415, expediente 12, 
folios 126-7. 

2 The Biblioteca Nacional of Mexico has a four-volume 
Spanish edition entitled Tom Jones o el expésito, translated 
from the French by Ignacio de Ordej6n and published in 
Madrid, 1796. Palau y Dulcet, of. cit. (III, 232) lists the 
same edition, which was probably the one reviewed by 
Friar Domingo. 

18 This is on the occasion of Sofia’s discovering Jones’ 
liaison with Mrs. Waters in the inn at Upton. When she 
leaves in a huff and Jones discovers she had been nearby 
without his knowing it, he utters the despairing words 
quoted above. 

4 To the effect that Jones was of fine character while 
those who had maligned him were a villanous lot. 

5 “Ouis est iste, qui dixit, ut fieret Domino non jubente,” 
quoting Lamentations as cited. 









UCCESSFUL teaching is an art in which 
many devices may legitimately be utilized 
to make learning a pleasurable experience for 
the student. Without fully subscribing to 
Shakespeare’s belief that ‘‘there is no profit 
where no pleasure is taken,” the alert teacher 
will not fail to employ appropriate visual 
materials to inject concrete reality into a lesson. 
Since my own field is French literature, I 
have for years made effective use of an extensive 
collection of original literary documents, con- 
sisting chiefly of letters and manuscrpts, the 
latter varying in scope from single-page speci- 
mens of some authors to full-length manuscripts 
of others. Even the occasionally phlegmatic 
literature student immediately comes to life 
when he is in the presence of that unique 
item—the autograph document. 

If your class is studying Flaubert, for in- 
stance, what an experience for the students to 
read Maupassant’s autograph account of his 
master’s lessons in the art of writing! If Ver- 
laine is the author of the day, how moving to 
see a letter in which the poet begs his corre- 
spondent for a few francs, desperately needed at 
a particularly difficult moment. When the 
group is discussing Stendhal, how palpably 
alive he emerges from a document he signed 
as French consul at Civita Vecchia. Chateau- 
briand writing from a political prison-cell, 
Proust describing to a painter friend a romantic 
stretch of Breton coastline, Mallarmé indicating 
grave concern for the typographical disposition 
of his work, Zola’s autobiographical notes for 
an article his friend Alphonse Daudet is to 
devote to him, Max Jacob exhorting a young 
man to repentance and confession of sins—is 
there a student who can remain unmoved in 
the presence of these documents? Those names 
—so frequentiy presented as if their bearers 
had lived and created in a vacuum, on a re- 
mote planet—suddenly emerge as human be- 
ings who in their own time faced many of the 
problems which seem peculiar to our day, 
faced them and frequently solved them without 
sacrificing artistic integrity. 


Manuscript Documents as Teaching Atds 
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For the more serious student of literature, 
the one who is personally engaged in the magic 
and mystery of literary creation, what inspiring 
lessons in the study of original manuscripts, 
with all they reveal of the gropings, the trials, 
the corrections and rejections which precede 
that final arrangement of words which in 
printed form seems so inevitable! 

The artist at work? Let us watch George 
Sand write a chapter of Consuelo or of Frangois 
le champi, and thirty years later compose a 
short story entitled La Fée Poussiére. And a 
propos of fairies, whose bold hand is filling this 
page which he has identified as Jeanne et les 


fées? Page after page we follow him with in- 


creasing interest until to the bottom of page 
thirty-six he affixes his signature—Anatole 
France. We next go to Croisset and into the 
study of that supreme artist, Gustave Flau- 
bert. He is engrossed in the Bible, which is 
open at Ecclesiastes. A memorable experience 
indeed to watch that disenchanted pessimist 
commenting on one of the bitterest chapters in 
Scripture. Another visit takes us to the garret 
of a young poet, at work on his “‘Art Poétique”’ 
—it is none other than Jean Cocteau. No lesson 
could be more revealing, however, than the one 
we learn from Huysmans as he makes the most 
crucial decision of his life. Here is the manu- 
script of the original version of En Route, 
completely different from the published version. 
And so we go on, gaining new and significant 
insights into the lives of outstanding personali- 
ties, examining at close range the creative 
efforts of leading practitioners—that long, im- 
pressive list from Alain, Apollinaire 
Aragon to Valéry, Verlaine, Vigny and Zola. 
The artist at play? After watching him seri- 
ously at work, we also have opportunities to 
observe him in his relaxed moments. What 
pleasure for language students to look over 
Pierre Louys’ shoulder as he writes a letter in 
five different laguages! His English? Judge for 
yourself: ‘‘“May God Almighty pitch you for 
it into any devil’s copper you deserve to be 
steeped in.’ Here is Paul Eluard suddenly 
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brought down to earth from poetic strato- 
spheres by little Cécile. He turns over the poem 
he has been working on, and on the reverse 
side of the same sheet begins to compose a 
couplet for the child. Why is he writing so 
slowly and so awkwardly? Simply because he 
is trying to write backward, so the youngster 
can decipher it by holding it up to the mirror. 
The result: 
ellitneg elicéC etitep aM 
sellitnel xua cal ud sérP 
We catch Maupassant in an unhurried mood, 
indulging in a favorite sport—illustrating a 
letter. This time three friends are caricatured 
as Chinese strong-men. Now we see Francis 
Carco admiring newly imprinted stationery 
bearing along the entire left margin his bo- 
hemian motto: J] vaut mieux étre aidé de Dieu 
que se lever matin. Every author has a favorite 
epithet for his publisher; Fagus contributes the 
following choice salutation: 
Canaille d’éditeur, forban d’éditeur, (etc... . ) 
Cher Ami Bernouard 


Letters in French by non-Frenchmen con- 
stitute another entertaining category. James 
Fenimore Cooper in French! James Joyce, the 
professional language teacher, is impressive in 
these four letters addressed to the poet Leon- 
Paul Fargue. Young Alfred Douglas writes 
from Capri to Alfred Valette, editor of Mercure 
de France. And here is another American, 
James McNeil Whistler, a dandy in the Paris 
of 1884, writing to Huysmans immediately 
after reading that extraordinary work, A 
Rebours. Or a Turgenev writing impeccable 
French from Moscow to announce discovering 
a promising Russian poet. One lyric poem so 
captivates him that he copies the five stanzas 
in the original Russian, then translates them 
into French in a parallel column. 

The most intriguing document, however, is 
probably the one that brings together two 
artists, or one which confronts a practitioner 
with the critic or historian, for here enthusiasms 
and antipathies are expressed in vigorous, 
colorful terms. In a long letter to Edmund 
Gosse, for example, George Moore castigates 
Gide for restoring Gertrude’s sight in La 
Symphonie Pastorale. In a thirteen-page essay 
on Obermann, George Sand does not once men- 


tion the name of its author! In one of his fam- 
ous ‘‘Propos,”’ Alain bitterly deplores the spirit 
of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. Baudelaire 
is attacked by Pierre Louys, defended by 
Francis de Miomandre. Aragon delivers an 
impassioned oration at the funeral rites of 
Jean-Richard Bloch. Francis Viélé-Griffin com- 
poses a long poem in honor of Mallarmé. On 
appropriate occasions during the course of the 
year, other distinguished voices will contribute 
to our discussions. The Tharaud brothers will 
speak to us of Péguy, Colette of Anna de 
Noailles, Beque of Taine, Francis Jammes of 
Claudel, Gide of Maupassant, Cocteau of 
Tsara, Edmond Jaloux of Henri de Régnier, 
Abel Hermant of Jacques de Lacretelle, Ray- 
mond Poincaré of Rousseau. 

These, then, are the pleasures of autograph 
collecting by the teacher, pleasures which can 
be shared with students inside and outside the 
classroom to the delight and inspiration both of 
teacher and pupil. 


* * * 


Two pertinent questions will be raised im- 
mediately: Where does one acquire such literary 
documents? How many teachers could afford 
to acquire them? The answer to the first is 
simple enough; the chief sources of autograph 
materials are the book dealers, the autograph 
dealers, and public auction houses. The answer 
to the second is not complicated either; it will 
merely take a bit longer to state. 

The collecting of autograph documents need 
not necessarily entail serious expenditures— 
unless one insists on accumulating a ‘‘collec- 
tion” by the beginning of next semester! Auto- 
graphs, like stamps, can be acquired fairly 
painlessly if the ingredients of patience and 
ingenuity are major tools in the hunter’s 
equipment, and particularly if he begins with 
modest aspirations. Because manuscript items 
of exceptional literary or historical import do 
attain astronomical prices, and because those 
are naturally the ones reported in the press, 
autograph collecting is generally assumed to 
be a hobby only for the Morgans, the Vander- 
bilts, and the Rockefellers. That is actually far 
from the truth, as even a cursory examination 
of dealers’ catalogues will reveal. One of the 
oldest American concerns regularly lists in its 
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catalogues scores of items at a dollar or less for 
each item which is priced higher. The beginner 
of limited means need merely select a field which 
has escaped the fancy of most collectors. For 
no more than a neighbor may be spending on 
popular magazines and fourth-rate movies, 
he can enjoy the substantial pleasures of col- 
lecting. My own collection has developed to 
its present size and scope over a period of 
many years. The story of its growth is full of 
memorable adventures; my life has been con- 
siderably enriched by associations with other 
collectors in this country and abroad; and con- 
tacts with autograph and book dealers have 
frequently developed into highly pleasant per- 
sonal relations. 

In many instances, however, the teacher 
need not spend a penny, he need not cross an 
ocean in search of interesting documents for 
use in his courses. He need go no futher than 
the college or university library for autograph 
materials. He will be pleasantly surprised to 
discover how readily the librarian will coope- 
rate in making available for his use documents 


from the library archives. If they are too valu- 
able to be loaned for examination in class, 
he will certainly arrange to display them in 
exhibit cases, which in turn will have the addi- 
tional merit of attracting attention to the 
teacher’s courses and possibly drawing superior 
students to his classes. 

The acquisition of interesting original ma- 
terial is already in the purchasing tradition of 
some libraries—usually the large university 
library which makes every effort to add to the 
utility of an existing collection in a special 
field. I hope to see the day when librarians 
even of small institutions will regularly acquire 
original letters and manuscripts as they now 
do books and periodicals. Beginning probably 
with immediate interests such as institutional 
and local history, they can expand to constitute 
valuable source materials for study in various 
fields. An occasional reminder to alumni and 
friends that such documents are welcome may 
alone be richly rewarding. 

ARTINE ARTINIAN 

Bard College 
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SPANISH INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

16 mm. sound motion picture in color or 
black and white. 10 minutes running time. A 
Coronet production. Education collaborator, 
Frederick G. Neel, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Canterbury College. (Professor Neel also col- 
laborated in French Influences in North America, 
another Coronet film, reviewed in French Re- 
view, Oct., 1951.) 

Spanish influence is a matter of degree. To a 
large extent it is a matter of geography. In the 
Southwest, the influence is marked and its 
boundaries can be shown with a reasonably firm 
line on a map. But, apart from these areas of 
marked influence, to a lesser degree all the cul- 
ture of the United States has felt the influence 
of the Spanish people. Language, custom, dress, 
architecture, music, and art have felt the im- 
pact of the Spanish culture and has been influ- 
enced by it. The film is a study of this influence 
in an easily understood way with a cultural 
study concept. 

The film has been designed to: 1) encourage 
reading and other study activities about the 
Spanish people and especially about their settle- 
ments in the North Americas; 2) to present for 
introduction and or/summary purposes an over- 
view of the influence of Spanish culture in the 
United States; 3) to indicate the extent of the 
influence of Spanish culture on the American 
institutions and ways of life; 4) to show the geo- 
graphical areas in which their influence is most 
intense; and 5) to trace other important areas 
of customs and civilization in which this in- 
fluence has been general. 

The film opens in the home of Dolores and 
Don who live in a suburban community in 
the Middle west. One day they receive a beau- 
tiful Spanish doll from their uncle Rick who 
lives in California. ‘‘Do people in California 
wear clothes like that?” asks Dolores. 

“Yes,” was Don’s answer, ‘costumes like 
this can still be found in some parts of the 
United States were Spanish influence is still 
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strong!’ These costumes of old Spain are worn 
for special occasions in some American cities 
that cherish their Spanish origins. The language, 
the dress, and the romantic customs of Spain 
have left their influence on our way of life. 
Even the names of the original Spaniards re- 
main on our towns and cities. But how did this 
Spanish culture reach our country? 

The film then proceeds to point out Columbus’ 
arrival, the Spanish settlers that followed him, 
establishing such towns as St. Augustine, 
Florida, showing the famous fortifications in 
that city. The castle of San Marcos is the oldest 
standing fortification in the United States. 
The conguistadores pushed their way into the 
land they named New Mexico, which was the 
second region in the United States that came 
under their influence. Today the Governor’s 
palace in Santa Fe looks much as it did when it 
was the headquarters of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in the Southwest. 

Towns founded by the conquistadores had an 
open plaza, they build many missions, for 
wherever they went the Spaniards established 
their religion. They also developed haciendas, 
which in reality were a community in itself, con- 
trolled by an hacendado. The Spaniards brought 
horses, sheep and cattle, which spread through 
the west. They formed ranches, a word which 
comes from the Spanish rancho. Other words 
derived from the ranch life are vaquero, sombrero, 
lariat, and chaps. The use of the cattle brands 
also comes for Spain. 

In California the Spanish influence is espe- 
cially noted in the missions still standing. The 
patio, pastel colors, red roofing tiles are other 
characteristics of Spanish architecture. Spanish 
influence is found in other sections of the 
United States. Well, even Dolores’ name is 
Spanish! 


JEAN COCTEAU AND ORPHEUS 


Cocteau’s experience in filmology has been 
phenomenal. Today he is one of France’s fore- 
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most leaders in the art of cinematography. 
Cocteau made his first film at the age of thirty- 
eight, without any previous experience in the 
motion picture technique. Some twelve years 
later he ventured into his second attempt. By 
that time he had already established himself as 
a man of letters, for he had written poetry, 
novels, criticism, drama, ballet, drawings, a 
diary and other genres. In all of his works 
he has shown a clear-cut individuality and in- 
dependence that characterizes every thing he 
does. He has directed, produced, adapted or 
elaborated: Le sang d’un poete, L’Eternel retour, 
Orphée, Les parents Terribles, La belle et la bete, 
L’aigle a deux tétes, Les enfants terribles, Les 
dames du Bois Boulogne, Ruy Blas, and others. 

In Orphée, an 86 minute, 1951 film, distributed 
by Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., N. Y. 
19, Cocteau twists the legend of Orpheus to his 
favorite theme of the poet’s adventure in the 
hinterland of consciousness, his symbolic voyage 
to the dark region, his discovery of the oneness 
of heauty and death, as one reviewer has put it. 
Cocteau’s preoccupation with things beyond 
knowledge are quite different from the usual 
interpretation and this new approach gives 
Orphée and added poignancy. 

Orphée is set in the present world, with Rolls 
Royces, motor cycles, radios and other modern 
gadgets, This film won the Grand Prix de la 
Critique Internationale, in the Venice Film 
Festival. The music is by Goerge Auric, with 
Jean Marias, Francois Perier, Maria Caesares. 
It has English subtitles. Orphée is a strange and 
fascinating film, that has that dreamlike quality 
that has always been associated with certain 
types of film masterpieces. 


GERMAN FILMS FOR SCHOOLS IN 1952 


Produced and distributed by International 
Film Bureau (6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago) 
a set of some eight color films on Germany is 
about to appear on the market. They are the 
photographic work of very competent Mr. E. L. 
Morthole, teacher of German at Evanston High 
School, who recently brought back from Europe 
some 6700 feet of film covering Germany quite 
extensively. The films, some 11 minutes dura- 
tion each, have been prepared, examined and 


supervised by a committee headed by Professor 
George J. Metcalf, and described in German 
Quarterly, May 1951. 

The titles announced are: Hamburg: showing 
harbor, canals, transportation, the Michaelis- 
kirche with view of the city, the Jungferstieg, 
reconstruction work, university, scenes from 
Hagenbeck’s Tierpark. Osnabriick: A typical 
day in the life of a city family. The Rhine: 
Cologne, Drachenburg and Drachnefels, Ehren- 
breitstein and Koblenz, etc. Heidelberg: Scenes 
of the Schloss, and of the city and Neckar val- 
ley, university, typical scenes form the Gym- 
nasium, etc. The Black Forest: Frieburg, Furt- 
wangen, Karlsruhe, Baden Baden, etc. Rothen- 
burg, Dinkelsbiihl, Nordlingen, general 
scenes from these medival towns. Bavaria and 
the Alps: Miinchen, Nymphenbur, Neu- 
wanstein, etc. Oberammergau, violin-making at 
Mittenwald, and other interesting places. 
Salsburg: Reminiscences of Mozart, the Franzis- 
kanerkirche, the Dom, the Festspielhaus, and 
many other scenic places. 


and 


RECORDS 

French Pronunciation Records. Voice of Dr. 
Emile de Sauzé. Set of four. $10. (Winston, 
1006 Arch, St. Phila.) Spanish for Conversation. 
Record album, to accompany grammar of 
same title by J. K. Leslie. Two double-faced 
12-inch long playing microgroove records. 1951. 
$6 (Ginn & Co.). The Linguaphone Institute, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, produces and 
distributes the largest collection of language 
records known. It has a total of 32 languages, 
including all modern European languages as 
well as the important Oriental languages, such 
as Chineses, Japanese, Persian, Hindustani, 
Arabic, Hebrew, etc. The Institute is engaged 
at present in preparing courses with records in 
modern Greek, Turkish and Hungarian. 


KODACHROMES OF GERMANY 


Ten sets of 2X2 Kodachromes, averaging 60 
slides per set, for rental at $2.40 per set, avail- 
able from E. L. Morthole, 2216 Greenwood Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. Content: almost same as German 
Films, by Mr. Morthole, described above. 


J.s. 
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Notes and News 
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Discovering Dordogne 


Which department of France is thickly strewn with old 
chateaux, over a thousand in number? This question would 
certainly down most Americans, as it did us a little before 
my enchanted stay in that region. Dordogne is its name, 
Though it is often called Périgord, the name of the prov- 
ince it once was. Here you see at every turn some pic- 
turesque reminder of its romantic past, a past of valor 
and of song, in a setting that speaks of man’s long con- 
tent. Here you enjoy French cuisine at its best, costing 
unbelievably little. The many attractions of Dordogne so 
charm the visitor that he is not surprised to learn that the 
Commissariat du Tourisme rates it as being, after Paris, 
the third most important region in France. 

The beauty of the land is distinctive. Nowhere do 
Lombardy poplars soar higher than do the colonnaded 
poplars along the banks of the Dordogne and of its little 
rivers threading the lush green valley. Chateaux are all 
about—you could make a game of counting them—castles 
of the fairy-tale books of our childhood. In variety they 
range from the medieval fortress with a donjon crowning 
a height to the Renaissance structure for pleasant living, 
its cone-capped turrents mirrored in quiet waters. 

Some of the chateaux are government property and may 
be visited for a small fee. The rest are enjoyed by private 
owners, among the most celebrated of whom are the writer, 
André Maurois, and the dusky dancer, Josephine Baker. 
There are chateaux that evoke names burnished by time, 
that call to mind, for instance, the royal warriors, Richard 
the Lion-Hearted and Philip the Bold; the trouvére, 
Blondel; and the great humanists, Montaigne and Fénelon. 
Architectural remains of a still earlier civilization are also 
evident here, a sprinkling of ruins of Roman fortifications, 
arenas, and temples. 

It is in the realm of prehistory that we find one of 
Dordogne’s—and France’s—chief glories, the Cavern of 
Lascaux. Discovered in 1940 by some boys on an outing, 
it is the most impressive of the caves with prehistoric wall 
paintings for which the region is famous. Moving from one 
chamber to the next, you are surrounded by bison, bulls, 
deer, and horses, some of them gigantic. The black, rusty 
red, and yellow pigments could hardly have been fresher 
to the eye when they were applied some 30,000 years ago. 
Their preservation is due to a thin vitreous coating formed 
by nature. In the most striking of these animal representa- 
tions one is amazed by the kinship between the artist of the 
Old Stone Age and the great line illustrators of today, 
notably Matisse; there is the same economy of stroke, the 
same success in depicting movement. A breathtaking re- 
production of this spectacle can be seen in the film with 
spoken commentary released (by Gotham Films) entitled 
“Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art.” 
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The past is by no means all that counts in Dordogne. 
Take gastronomy in particular. Just as one cannot fail to 
be happy gastronomically anywhere in France, one cannot 
fail to be very happy in Dordogne. Even dishes familiar to 
us have an unfamiliar deliciousness when they are prepared 
by a Périgourdin cook. The region is noted for its palate- 
pleasing specialties such as pickled goose; walnut oil for 
salads, a dessert, clafoutis, consisting of sweet black cherries 
baked in custard; and truffles. Truffles, incidentally, are 
not harvested in summer; so the vacationist must content 
himself with buying a picture postcard of the strange kind 
of hunt, in which a pig locates them by scent. Every mea! 
served to you in Dordogne, whatever the menu may be, 
is such that you will want to spin out the enjoyment of it 
as long as possible. Our suggestion for wine is a liquid-gold 
Bergerac. 

Of all sides Dordogne displays its plenty. You drive past 
fields of tobacco and corn, vineyards, and meadows with 
cattle. Forests of walnut and chestnut trees provide here 
and there backdrops of layered foliage suggesting that of 
old tapestries. The farmhouses and the barns are also 
fruit of the soil; they belong. Those of apricot-tinged stone 
charmed me, for at times I had the optical illusion of their 
being penetrated and lifted by the surrounding sunlight. 
Especially characteristic of the rural landscape are the 
roofs, the most old-world of which are the steep-pitched 
ones curving sharply and gracefully to form eaves. The 
roof coverings are usually of red tiles, which intensify the 
blue of the sky. Shinglings of grey stones are to be seen; 
they are scarce, however, because none but the sturdiest 
walls of centuries ago could support such weight. Perhaps 
there are more comely countrysides than those of Dordogne, 
but this is unlikely. 

Scattered throughout the region are reminders of the 
recent war. You see occasionally along the roadside a little 
white monument marking the spot where a Frenchman, or 
a group of Frenchmen, of the Resistance was executed by 
the Germans. One village, Ruffignac, now rebuilt, was 
burned to the ground as an act of enemy reprisal. 

The tourist who wishes to have just one center of opera- 
tions during his stay in Dordogne will choose Périgueux. 
From here radiate the greatest number of conducted ex- 
cursions to the treasures of the region. These include, along 
with the wonders of prehistory and the chateaux described 
above, architecturally enchanting little towns, notably 
Sarlat, several centuries removed from the world we know. 
Among the important spots to visit just beyond the borders 
of Dordogne are: Moissac and Souillac with their jewels of 
Romanesque architecture; the caves of Padirac, containing 
marvels of stalagmites and stalactites; and medieval 
Rocamadour, village and castle perched in the sky. 
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One could enjoy Dordogne even without leaving 
Périgueux. Living is at a gracious tempo here, and casual 
personal contacts are agreeable. One has constant surprise 
in the contrast of ancient and new, which happily enhance 
each other. For instance, a few steps from the wide main 
avenue lined with up-to-date shops are the streets of the 
old quarter, hardly more than crevices. Another example 
of this contrast is the presence of a modern open-air school 
for sickly children near a crumbling Roman tower. Again— 
as you travel in one of the comfortable stream-lined busses 
of the local transportation companies, your seat mate may 
be a gnarled peasant carrying under his arm a loaf of bread 
the size and shape of a millstone. Or it may be a magazine- 
cover girl, a model of chic. 

Although Périgueux is off the tourists’ highway, the 
educated Périgourdin is hardly a provincial; he is less so in 
an important sense than the New Yorker, for example. The 
ways of the rest of the world interest him tremendously, as 
is evidenced by the fact that this community of some 
40,000 inhabitants has as many as half-a-dozen bookstores. 
One of them I recall with particular pleasure. The pro- 
prietress, the vital Madame Marbot, makes you welcome 
even when you announce that you have no intention of 
buying. You may come instead to hear and talk about the 
latest books, or about plays seen during a recent stay in 
Paris, or about the international situation, or about any- 
thing else at all. In Périgueux, as everywhere else in France, 
our best-sellers are very popular, especially those with 
American settings. In fact, they are almost as welcome as 
the aid received from the Marshall Plan. Among the books 
enthusiastically discussed at dinner one day at the home 


of acquaintances of ours, a hard-working farmer family 
with little leisure, were “The Egg and I” and “Pleasant 
Valley.” 

Dordogne is in the Midi, the Midi of dusty roads under 
a dazzling sun, of the continuous shrilling of cicadas. With 
this in mind, you might hesitate to include it in the itinerary 
of a summer trip. Our experience in this matter, however, 
should be reassuring. During the month of August we were 
less uncomfortable there than we usually are in the States 
at this season, although the heat seemed extreme to our 
French companions, who went around exclaiming, “Quelle 
chaleur” 

It costs relatively little to live in Dordogne. Modern ac- 
commodations and excellent food are to be had in Périgueux 
for scarcely more than half the prices demanded in Paris 
for those of the same quality. At l’Hétel du Commerce we 
paid approximately three dollars a day (weekly rate) for 
room and meals. Our stay there was particularly pleasant 
because of the kindness and charm of our hosts, M. and 
Mme Murat. Incidentally, they are warmly mentioned in 
Katherine Wood’s splendid book on Dordogne entitled 
“The Other Chateau Country.” 

Even the least responsive tourist cannot fail to find in 
Dordogne enchantment of some kind. Enchantment of 
many kinds awaits those who deeply love France, for 
Dordogne is—to the extent that any one region can be— 
the essence of France. 

ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 

Olney High School 

Philadel phia 
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From Deamation Toward Accretion 


We are all aware of dwindling enrollments in our foreign 
language courses. Although we also feel that something 
should be done to reverse this trend, I fear that as individ- 
ual teachers we are often too prone to let matters take 
their course, or vaguely hope for improvement. Laudable 
polemics about a one-world community or integration in 
society will hardly check this decimation. 

What can be done to attract more students to the de- 
lights of modern language study? What can you and I do 
this approaching fall semester to tempt prospective students 
on the high school or college level in both quantity and 
quality to our discipline? 

I offer one plan, with a few suggestions for implementa- 
tion, which can yield increasingly tangible and fruitful re- 
sults. The plan, which is neither complicated, new, nor 
original,* consists of making available a “preview” or 
“pretaste” of the language concerned to interested stu- 
dents. I feel that we may be otherwise overlooking a sub- 
stantial number of potentially interested students who fail 
to register for our classes because they entertain nebulous 
fears or rumors concerning the difficulties or practical 
values involved in language study. Why not attempt to 
remove such bugbears? Why not let the student actually 
see, sample, and ask questions for himself as a step toward 
scotching his language reluctance? 

How shall we tackle this project? First make arrange- 
ments with your administration for a room and an hour 
during “freshman week.” Next set up your promotion plan, 
and see to it that advance notice of your “language pre- 
view” is included in other promotional material sent to new 
registrants. Don’t neglect adequate publicity, including 
follow-ups. You will probably attract some upperclassmen, 
too. A live-wire member of the language department should 
be on duty during orientation week to answer any ques- 
tions concerning your “preview,” both before and after. 
The “language preview” is your dog-and-pony show, and 
you must be something of a barker in calling attention to it. 
This does not imply cavalier or meretricious treatment of 
your project. 

With your preparatory publicity completed or under 
way, you are ready to ponder about the feature presenta- 


tion. I think that the preview session may best be con- 
ducted on a symposium or panel basis. Our colleagues in 
the fields of education, psychology, and dramatics will help 
with workable ideas. Mobilize the liveliest talent on your 
staff (some of your language majors may be very effective) 
and utilize showmanship ability when uncovered. One staff 
member may lead off with a pithy, vivid, ten-minute “pep” 
talk, pointing out the tangible and intangible benefits of 
language study, stressing vocational as well as literary and 
cultural dividends. Number two can then exploit the prob- 
able interest in word derivations by briefing your freshmen 
on the tieup between curfew—couvre-feu, the semantic 
change involved in ouélandish—auslindisch, or the relation- 
ship between vamoose—vamos. Perhaps number three can 
whet curiosity concerning grammar and morphology by 
drawing upon latent acquaintanceship with Shakespeare 
and the King James Bible for brief illustrations, with 
second language parallels. 

Make your time count, your expositions short and 
meaty, and don’t forget a pinch of humor. This is no place 
for learned lucubrations or florid flatulence. Bring in your 
audio-visual aids, induce audience participation. Give the 
members of your select audience a bilingual card containing 
a few colloquial phrases of interest, with the foreign pro- 
nunciation indicated by simple, arbitrary phonetics to re- 
fresh their memories after the session. Allow sufficient time 
for questions and perhaps discussion, announce that foreign 
language aptitude tests are available in your office for those 
interested, and send the students away pleased that they 
now know how to ask for a glass of beer or say “I love 
you”’ in the foreign tongue. Our answer to possible limita- 
tions and objections should be, “where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.” 

A. WAYNE WONDERLEY 

The Ohio State University 


* Some language departments already may have such a 
procedure in effect. I was moved to put these suggestions 
on paper by a remark made by Professor Harry V. Wann 
in his ‘The Aural-Oral Approach at Indiana State Teachers 
College,” Modern Language Journal, XXXIV, 144 (Feb. 
1950). 





DR. EARL JAMES McGRATH TO SPEAK AT LANGUAGE MEETING 


Dr. Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education will speak at the General Session of the Annual 


Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association which will be held in St. 


Louis, 


Missouri, May 2-3. Dr. McGrath will speak on “Language Study and World Affairs.” 
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DENOEU, FRANCOIS, Fluent French. D.C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1951, pp. 498. Price, 


$3.60. 


A textbook by Professor Denoeu actually requires no 
introduction; his name alone is ample guarantee of its 
quality for anyone concerned with the teaching of French. 
We must admit that we felt somewhat uneasy at being 
called upon for comment on the work of a scholar whose 
long experience and vast knowledge have so fully qualfied 
him in his field. D. C. Heath and Company, the publishers 
of Fluent French, Professor Denoeu’s latest book, are in 
fact offering us the conscientious labor of a truly dis- 
tinguished expert. However, while keeping in mind that 
functioning as a critic and criticizing are two different 
things, we will advance some observations on his book, 
minor ones though they may be; we will present, pell-mell, 
the thorns among the many bouquets. 

Fluent French, a text for second-year students, con- 
sists of 26 lessons, judiciously grouped into six sections, 
each section dealing with one aspect of life in general and 
that of France in particular. Each of these recitations is 
very complete indeed, and their different parts are pleas- 
antly varied in make-up. The aim of the author is to pro- 
vide home-assignment material in the first part of each 
lesson while in the second part he presents the actual 
teaching material for the classroom hour. Here, in passing, 
we express our first criticism, that, as a whole, these lessons 
appear to be slightly overloaded and will probably require 
an excessive preparation on the part of the student, 
considerably more, at any rate, than what he would 
normally devote to French (this, of course, might turn out 
to be a good point after all, depending upon the quality of 
the pupil and the degree of enthusiasm of the teacher). 
We know that text dialogues almost inevitably must ap- 
pear somewhat artificial and naive, and hence we are very 
grateful to the author for the measure in which he has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating this fault. 

We regret, however, that in the Section A of the first part 
of each lesson the new words or expressions are mingled 
with the text proper. This is somewhat confusing when one 
tries to read through it. It might easily have been avoided 
by using, for instance, a heavier print for these new words. 

And here, a more serious observation: we are sorry to 
say that we radically disagree with Professor Denoeu when 
he suggests that the English part of the dialogue should be 
read by a student. Classroom hours are so short that, in 
our opinion, they should be entirely devoted to French; as 
little English as possible should be spoken and certainly 
none by the students. But, of course, classroom procedure 
may be handled differently, we suppose, by anyone using 
this text. 





And now, without attaching more importance to them 
than they merit, here are presented, as they occurred in 
our reading, a certain number of the points which struck 
us as being, to say the least, debatable: 

Photo, p. 23: personally, we would hesitate to say that a 
bridge “‘posséde” a chapel. 

-“en plastic” (p. 57), “les plastics” (p. 63): We should 
prefer “matiére plastique,” certainly a more common 
expression. 

-“un des invités a mis pied a terre pour tirer un cerf’’ (p 
99): It is an anachronism, if not outright heresy, to use 
a firearm when riding to hounds. 

-P. 59: 4 notre avis, on endort une douleur, tandis qu’on 
insensiblise une dent. 

-“un pli dans le bas” (p. 173): talking of “un pantalon,” 
un pli, as we understand it, is the trouser crease, not the 
cuff. 

-“une rétie” (p. 184): we wonder how many French waiters 
would realize that this means a piece of toast. 

-P. 188: Though it is true that French children rarely do 
without their “godter,” “ 
given up the custom, 

-P. 190: Is it really necessary to specify “a la frangaise,”’ to 
a French waiter, when you are ordering “hors-d’oeuvre”? 

-“‘la carte d’incendie” et “le campus” (p. 196): are dei- 
initely Americanisms, certainly to be avoided in a book 
of this kind. 

-“un aéroplane” (p. 201-206): Why bring up an alread) 
obsolescent word? 

-Photo, p. 237: Why not use here “le mot juste” (douves)? 

-P. 271: It is quite possible that a psychologist might sa) 
we are extroverts, but it is certainly baffling to find such 
an unusual word as “extrovertis” in a second-year 
French text (Frequency list!?!). 

-“un je-m’en-fichiste” (p. 273): Another word out of place 
here, it seems to us. 


les Frangais” have long since 


-P. 292: Evidently we do not expect a course in mechanics, 
but still we look for a correct idiom in everyday French 
In this case “je mets le contact” instead of “j’introduis 
la clé dans |’allumage.” 

-“en neutre” (p. 292): joli anglicisme! “Le point mort” is 
the French translation. This can be explained only as an 
oversight on the author’s part. 

-P. 292: We do not wish to appear too carping on this 
matter, but “bouton d’entrée d’air et bouton d’entré 
d’essence” are not the proper terms. The correct expres 
sions, as mentioned elsewhere, are “manette d’admission 
(ou d’arrivée) d’air, ou d’essence.” 

-“Minute, chére madame!” (p. 312): Even in the mouth of 
a steward, it is a regrettable triviality in a text book. 

-P. 320: To the question “Is it the motor which gives the 
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speed?” the answer “Oui, le moteur, moyennant l’hélice,” 

is somewhat surprising. 

To put an end to our critical notes, we should like to add 
that translations such as “apéritif’” for ‘cocktail’ leave 
something to be desired and that, on principle, we do not 
like sentences of the type “Apprenez les first five lignes 
par coeur”; students already have too great a tendency to 
speak so-called “franglais.” (Incidentally, we must ask 
your indulgence for using it ourselves in this article, but 
here it cannot be avoided, for obvious reasons.) 

As for the photographs which agreeably enliven the 
text, they are generally well chosen. However, apropos of 
the aerial view of the Etoile (p. 127), we should like to point 
out that, contrary to what is indicated, the avenue seen at 
the lower right is not the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, but 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée. (The number of rows of 
trees as well as the location of the famous Hotel Astoria 
make this mistake evident.) 

Obviously this is none of our business here; nevertheless, 
we consider that, from a commercial point of view partic- 
ularly, one should refrain from mentioning cost of living 
(especially in referring to life in France!) making political 
hints (however sound they may be), or presenting photo- 
graphs distinctly showing a fashion or a style (women’s 
apparel in particular, cars, etc.), because we feel that those 
factors, more than any others, are apt to “date” a textbook. 

To conclude on a more flattering note, we were pleased 
to see among many other commendable innovations a 
complete and current list of interjections and exclamations, 
a compilation always useful to students and too often lack- 
ing in books of this sort. 

Also, as we might expect from Professor Denoeu, the 
grammar parts and the various accompanying exercises are 
excellent throughout. 

To sum up we should like to emphasize that our criticism 
in no way detracts from the general value of Professor 
Denoeu’s work. His latest book remains essentially a well- 
planned work, complete and in all respects one of the best 
in its field. 

CLAUDE VIOLLET 

U.S. Military Academy 


Mauriac, Francois, Proust’s Way, translated 
from the French by Elsie Pell. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950, pp. 105. Price 
$3.00. 


The title of the book is aptly chosen, since it is an essay 
not only on Proust and his work but also on one of his most 
devoted disciples, Jacques Riviére. 

On his own admission, Mauriac saw Proust only twice, 
the first time on February 3, 1918, and the second a few 
months before his death, four years later, but he received 
from him several very friendly letters which he publishes 
and comments upon in his book. With penetrating skill, 
Mauriac analyses the man whom he considers one of the 
greatest French writers of his time, ‘the one living author 
whom I wished to know,” he says on page 9, recalling his 
first meeting with Proust. He dwells especially on Proust’s 
views on love and jealousy as expressed in La Prisonnére, 
and dissects them with an unerring scalpel. 

Mauriac’s admiration, though, is not unmixed. Writing 


twenty-five years after his friend’s death, he is not certain 
that “his work in its entirety marks the triumph of a 
method,” p. 26. Above all, he expresses deep regret over 
“the absence of human conscience” and of “Grace” in 
Proust’s novels, which, in Mauriac’s own words, makes 
both “the weakness of that work and its limitation,” p. 46. 
Here we recognize Mauriac, the Catholic writer, who can- 
not help asserting the misery of man without God, and it 
is he also who probes into Jacques Riviére’s conversion dur- 
ing his captivity in Germany and the doubts which assailed 
him when he went back to his former life after 1918. 
Mauriac does not find these doubts surprising, and he gives 
us to understand that such combats are the rule for all 
Christians, so that here again, we see his own personality 
infiltrate through his writing, especially when he asks 
Riviére’s friends to consider “the movements of a soul, in 
turn attracted and repelled, adoring or grumbling, but 
always as submissive to God’s actions as the moon into ebb 
and flow,” p. 81. Included too are a few letters from 
Jacques to Mauriac, in which he comments upon some of 
the latter’s novels, Le Fleuve de feu, Génitrix, Le Désert de 
l'amour which he highly praises: “All your characters are 
constructed to the last detail . . . there is also remarkable 
composition.” 

The translation is quite worthy of the book, though a 
few sentences might be questioned, such as on page 4: 
“That snob, mongrel ...,”’ when the French reads: “Ce 
snob, demi-juif....” The sentence on page 55 of the 
French edition, “Ce fut sans doute le grand collecteur 
(Montesquiou) qui fit ruisseler jusqu’au jeune romancier 
des millions de traits, de potins et d’ana dont s’enrichit sa 
connaissance du monde” becomes in the English text, p. 38: 
“He was doubtless the great collector who made millions 
of traits, pieces of gossip and ana, by which his knowledge 
of the world was enriched, trickle down to the novelist.” 
The “knowledge” which was “enriched” refers to Marcel 
Proust, and not to Montesquiou as Miss Pell seems to 
imply. 

On page 61 of the French edition, Mauriac wrote: “Seul 
au centre de sa souffrance, il tirait de lui, en quelque sorte, 
pendant sa vie cachée, cet univers qu’il avait absorbé 
pendant sa vie publique”; this is translated on page 42 as 
“Only in the midst of his suffering . . . ,” here “seul” does 
not mean “only,” it means “alone.” 

Finally there seems to have been a confusion between 
the two verbs “se mouvoir,” to stir, and “se muer,” to 
change into. On page 54, I found: “The alcove stirs like 
the offices of an examining magistrate”; turning to the 
French, page 78, I read: “L’alc6éve se mue en un cabinet de 
juge d’instruction “which means literally: “The alcove 
changes into a, becomesa.... 

As far as I know there are no misprints, aside from one 
typographical error: the first line on page 35 ought to have 
been the last one. 

All this amounts to little, and Miss Elsie Pell must 
be commended for a very thorough piece of work and a 
valuable contribution to the field of international literature. 

AcnEs DurEAU 

Western Reserve University 


BELLE, RENE AND ANDREE 


“ENELON HAas, 
Promenades en France. 


Livre de Lecture. 
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Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 
1951, pp. vi+200+xlix. Price $3.50. 


Taking “elementary” to mean the result of one year in 
high school or one semester in college, Promenades en 
France is designed to present a number of carefully-selected 
“aspects saillants” of French civilization to the student 
with an elementary knowledge of French, its texts having 
been chosen with an eye to facility and variety above all. 
The first six chapters are based on the initial 800 words in 
the Vander Beke list, with the vocabulary growing gradu- 
ally to 2,000 words in the last chapters. Some indication of 
its level may be that the very first selection calls for know- 
ing the past definite. 

Typical of the thirty-three topics are La Gaule romaine, 
La Touraine, Versailles, La Prise de la Bastille, Le Quartier 
latin, Montmartre, for the historical and touristic aspects of 
civilization, while the biographical chapters are devoted to 
such figures as Saint-Louis, Jeanne d’Arc, Napoléon, and 
Pasteur. There are extracts from the works of Rabelais, 
Moliére, Voltaire, Hugo, Maupassant, and Daudet, among 
others. They are naturally simplified and greatly adapted, 
although much of the fun and interest is still there. It 
would be wise, however, to impress carefully on the stu- 
dents the point that they are not getting the full flavor of 
the original style. One might even go so far as to show them 
a mimeographed passage from one of the original stories. 

In view of the high cost of publishing and of the rather 
unexciting format of previous Holt offerings, Promenades 
en France is very unusual. One could hardly imagine a more 
attractive book. It is profusely illustrated; its very covers 
set a high level of taste in photography and binding. In 
addition to beautiful, original, and unusual shots of be- 
loved places in France, there are drawings by Kurt Werth, 
designed to bring out the high points of the anecdotes they 
accompany, reproductions of paintings and statuary, as 
well as of the title pages and original frontispieces of two 
Moliére plays. The attention to pictorial France and to fine 
layout is immediately apparent from the title pages and the 
Table of Contents. The lavish care exercised in publishing 
this book represents an enlightened attitude, which, let us 
hope, will spread. 

The printing itself is also highly commendable. There are 
but very few mechanical errors. The characters are clear, 
large, and, for pedagogical reasons, varied. The pages are 
set with double columns, as reading experts wisely recom- 
mend, and the lines are numbered by fives. The titles and 
section headings, in extra large type, add no little to the 
esthetic appeal of the volume, as well as to its efficiency. 
Combining improved visual appeal with sound pedagogy, 
the editors use no footnotes. Instead, as part of the regular 
exercises at the back of the book, they list the idiomatic 
expressions of each lesson in their context and with the 
translation. The student can thus prepare for the difficulties 
of the lesson and later has a convenient device for rapid 
review. Occasionally an expression has been omitted inad- 
vertently from both the vocabulary and the list of idioms, 
such as the “aussi y avait-il” construction, which occurs 
on the first page and which students find hard to remember. 
In addition to the idiom lists, each lesson has a Question- 
naire and a Vrai ou Faux. 

The end vocabulary is intended to be complete and, 
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like the rest of the book, shows clear evidence of intelli- 
gent preparation. The simple device of indicating at the 
top of each page the first and last words there covered 
should be helpful to our vocabulary thumbers, but more 
important and welcome is the practise of multiple entry. 
For example, the meaning of d cause de can be found under 
d and under cause, while faire un aimable accueil is listed 
under faire and accueil. Irregular and difficult verb-forms 
are listed in alphabetical order, not after the infinitive 
Thus éfait is among the E’s, and fut among the F’s. Mes 
is listed and explained as the plural of mon and ma. A voir 
une mauvaise conduite can be quickly found, the student 
having to look up but one word since the idiom is listed 
under avoir, mauvaise, and conduite. There may be some 
who will object to completeness in this sense, calling it 
spoon-feeding, but the reviewer disagrees with them. There 
is nothing to be gained by making it hard to learn French 
Promenades en France will work no miracles, but it should 
make the task of learning to read French both pleasanter 
and easier than it sometimes has been. 
EDWARD HARVEY 
Kenyon College 


GRUBBS, HENRY A. and Lapp, JouHN C., 
French Reviewed for Colleges. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1952. Pp. 


x+ 262. Price $2.50. 


In the crowded and often tradition-bound field of re- 
view grammars, it is refreshing to fall upon a text as new 
and good as that of Professors Grubbs and Lapp. As the 
title states, this is a college book, written for students 
of some maturity, and in the clearest possible fashion it 
offers {» student and instructor alike the fruit of an ob- 
viously broad and profitable experience in teaching French 

The stated purpose of the authors in presenting this 
text is to bring to a common level of achievement not only 
students of varying degrees of preparation, but those who 
have been taught both by the aural-oral method and by 
the reading method. This in itself is not entirely new, but 
neither is it common practice, and it is surely most desirable 
in view of the current disagreement regarding laguange- 
teaching methods. 

To this general end, the authors divide the material 
into fourteen units, arranged in three groups or parts 
basic principles, syntax of the verb, and special difficulties 
(prepositions, modal auxiliaries, and the like). Each unit, 
in addition to exposition of grammar rules, contains ample 
grammar exercises, reading selections of interest and literary 
merit well chosen to illustrate the grammar points under 
consideration, aural-oral exercises, and free composition 
subjects which are for the most part a good deal more 
interesting and challenging than the average. Each unit 
may be subdivided into as many as three or four lessons at 
the teacher’s discretion. There are five appendices dealing 
with regular and irregular conjugations, numerals, dates, 
time of day, and the governing of dependent infinitives. 

Apart from the actual content and the arrangement of 
material, this book incorporates a number of pleasing and 
useful features. The grammar explanations are remarkably 
clear and complete (e.g. position of adjectives, tense usage, 
possessive attributes, use of prepositions), and the authors 
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avoid as much as possible, without becoming overly com- 
plicated, the simple but misleading categorical statements 
too often found in review grammars. Unlike any other text 
I have seen, this one explains grammar in a fashion which 
anticipates the students’ most common questions, and it 
should thereby allow more classroom time to be devoted 
to practice. There are many extremely helpful compari- 
sons with English grammar, all expressed in simple termi- 
nology, and this fruitful procedure of comparison with Eng- 
lish is extended to questions of style. Especially important 
points are set in heavy type, but this expedient is by no 
means abused. Students will welcome the information on 
the relative desirability of alternative constructions, as 
well as the categories for determining gender, which are 
of no small value in spite of their absence from most French 
grammars. The vocabulary, determined in large measure 
by the excellent reading passages, is sufficiently advanced 
to integrate vocabulary building with grammar review 
instead of leaving that important matter almost entirely 
to supplementary reading texts. 

There are few adverse criticisms to be made of this book. 
I find no more than three misprints, e/ for le (page 60), 
some for someone (page 69), and other for others (page 192). 
On page 138, the translation J can’t help myself from refusing 
to do it could surely have been phrased in a less Gallic man- 
ner without obscuring the point to be made, and on page 
197, III, 3, the second singular verb-forms have no connec- 
tion with the indefinite pronoun subjects to be supplied. 

In short, French Reviewed for Colleges is a decidedly su- 
perior text which should achieve its purpose with great 
economy of time and effort. 

ARTHUR S. BATES 
Sweet Briar College 


LANGELLIER, ALICE and LANGELLIER, PAUL, 
Ces gens qui passent. Illustrations by André 
Girard. Henry Holt and Cy, New York, 
1951, pp. 276+xIlvi. Price, $2.40. 


This reader follows obviously in many ways the two 
very successful Spanish readers Por esas Esparias and Del 
camino published recently by the same house and is bound 
to be a success too. 

The fifteen original stories or sketches range over differ- 
ent parts of France—one, however, is set in the Pacific, 
one in New Mexico, one in French Africa—different classes 
of society, different age levels, different situations, and are 
an ingratiating and often humorous introduction to French 
and other folkways. Americans in France, French in Ameri- 
ca and Africa, but mostly, of course, French in France step 
and talk lively and greacefully through these ever chang- 
ing pages. The style ranges from literary to very colloquial 
and has the tang of naturalness. 

The selections are divided into two to four parts, each 
Corresponding to one assignment. Each part is provided 
with its own rather extensive vocabulary, list of idioms an 
set of exercises. The exercises—four sections to each part— 
offer helpful and copious drill on vocabulary, idioms and 
grammar. They comprise questions, translations, comple- 
tions, verb forms, and short compositions. 

The end vocabulary is complete. We noted only the 
omission of bassin and faudeuil. Only few and minor ob- 
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jections could be made to this new arrival. The adjectives 
in the section vocabularies are often listed in the feminine 
form only. The original meaning of idioms is not always 
given, as in faire un crochet. 

Errors are on p. 85/12 enlevrait, 104/15 tu sais ma vieille, 
150/8-9 profondes méditation, 222 Anjou is south of Nor- 
mandy or west of Brittany, 248 metro, reminas (reminds.) 

The format of the book is very appealing and will help 
to make it popular. It seems to be particularly suited for the 
beginning of the third semester and for classes where con- 
versation and civilization are stressed. 

IGNACE FEUERLICHT 

State Teachers College 

New Paltz, N.Y. 


RENAN, ERNEST, La Réforme intellectuelle et 
morale. Edited with an Introduction by 
P. E. Charvet. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 1950, pp. xxvii+205. Price, 
$2.00. 


The Introduction gives a well-documented account of 
Renan’s life and works. La Réforme intellectuelle et morale 
is a collection of essays or articles that have permanent in- 
terest (as much of Renan does not) because it was Renan’s 
aim ‘‘to penetrate beneath the surface of the daily shifting 
scene of politics and discover the permanent forces under- 
lying the events which he observes” (p. xvii). 

In the title essay Renan demonstrates a marvelous gift 
of persuasion. One is almost convinced that “false” 
democracy should be abandoned in favor of constitutional 
monarchy. As a whole, the book is neither dangerous nor 
useful by virtue of its arguments per se but is fairly in- 
teresting as an example of forceful dialectics. 

In the article entitled ‘La guerre entre la France et 
Allemagne,” written at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, Renan makes a strong plea for eventual 
Franco-German amity without proposing anything so con- 
crete as a Schuman plan. He foresaw the weakness of cer- 
tain twentieth-century peace-making agencies: “Le réve 
des utopistes de la paix, un tribunal sans armée pour 
appuyer ses décisions, est une chimére; personne ne lui 
obéira” (pp. 98-99). 

The editorial apparatus consists of a number of footnotes 
explaining names and events. There are no exercises or 
vocabulary. 

It is unfortunate that the proofreading was not more 
carefully performed. There are dozens of errors involving 
especially accents and final letters. Since the casual reader 
will find the typos, it is hardly worth while to list them 
here. 

Because of its high and somewhat dry intellectuality La 
Réforme intellectuelle et morale is not likely to appeal very 
strongly to the average student trapped in a French course 
through the machinations of the die-hards who place the 
trivium above trivia, but it might well be worth a try. 

Henry L. ROBINSON 

Baylor University 


SALVAN, ALBERT J., D’un siécle a V’autre. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1950, viii+193+ Vocabulary. Price, $1.60. 
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This is an attractive paper-bound book containing four- 
teen of the better short stories of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries which are not regularly published in 
anthologies. Its intention is, through rapid reading, to 
stimulate new interest for the intermediate student, and to 
encourage him to investigate more thoroughly French 
literature. Included are: Federigo, Mérimée’s pleasant ac- 
count of a debonnaire young man’s experiences with 
Christ; Pierre Grassou, certainly not one of Balzac’s 
literary gems, but representative of his penetrating por- 
trayals of bourgeois life; Le Corps de garde russe, an excerpt 
from de Vigny’s La Canne de jonc in which the principal 
character attempts to show the effects of military life upon 
human character; Emile Zola’s delightful treatise on Pierre 
Landry, Une Victime de la réclame, awakens new interest in 
the author’s mood and style; Les Brigands, Villiers d’Isle 
d’Adam’s bitter critique of the conduct of bourgeois in the 
course of a crisis of which they themselves are responsible; 
under the title of Les Trois messes basses we find Daudet’s 
piercing yet humorous satire of catholic priests; the in- 
clusion of de Maupassant’s Qui sait, the agonizing account 
of a person’s derangement of mind, is noteworthy because 
of its autobiographical nature; in Le Mariage de Télémaque, 
Jules Lemaitre presents a most interesting tableau in the 
treatment of an old theme; Anatole France’s Mademoiselle 
Roxane, which is supposed to have no other pretention ex- 
cept to amuse the reader, is a mere trifle. The editor, it 
appears, could have made a better selection. Perhaps it 
would have been a good idea to include the intriguing 
Putois or Le Procurateur de Judée. 

Five leading twentieth century writers are represented: 
Jean Moréas’ Triste mort de deux amants, an extract from 
his Contes de la vieille France; the tragic yet surprisingly 
happy Toujours Vinattendu arrive exposes André Maurois’ 
remarkable faculties of psychoanalysis; Le Proverbe, taken 
from Marcel Aymé’s Le Passe-M uraille, is a complete treat- 
ment of the proverb “Rien ne sert de courir, il faut partir a 
point’’; a worthwhile “conte policier,” La Péniche aux deux 
pendus, is Simenon’s contribution; Langoz, an extract from 
Vercel’s Rafales, one of the most provocative selections. 
Even though this is a highly satisfactory collection, I was 
somewhat dismayed in discovering nothing of Sartre in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Salvan has done an especially good job of editing. 
The vocabulary is very complete. There are two types of 
annotation: (1) translations—”...71 pouvait faire le 
matheur de son pére” (p. 157, line 9) rendered as: “... he 
could cause his father’s downfall’; (2) explanatory notes 
written in French indicated by different symbols in the 
text and separated at the bottom of the page—‘le Mont 
Gibel” (p. 7, line 13) explained as: “autre nom de I’ Etna 
(de l’arabe djebel, montagne).” Before the beginning of each 
story there is a short biographical account of the author 
written in French. 


In the preface, the editor explains that in omitting 
questions and exercises, the initiative is left to the teacher. 
I am glad to see that these were not included. Who knows 
better than I the capacity of my students? 

It seems to me that the purpose of an intermediate 
course in French is to keep the student’s curiosity, which 
was inherent in the first year, still alive. The best way to do 


this is to give him stories which are amusing and not too 
difficult to read. In reading and discussing such stories as 
lederigo, Une Victime dela réclame, Qui sait and Le Proverbe, 
a student, because he is amused and thus interested, can 
enrich and enlarge his vocabulary beyond the greatest ex 
pectations of the teacher. Then, and only then, can the 
student profitably delve into the rich storehouses of French 
literature. 

D’un siecle 4 Pautre is a reading text which should find a 
much deserved welcome. 

GEORGE DANIEL, JR. 
Berea College 


Drei seilgenissische Erzdhler. Edited by Claude 
Hill. New York: American Book Company, 
1951, pp. v+185. 


There have been several attempts in recent years to bring 
to the American student of German, fiction which is modern 
and stimulating. But only a few of these have met with 
lasting success. Too often editors have made the mistake 
of choosing second-rate stories by second-rate writers, or if 
they have chosen authors of recognized merit they have 
resorted to insignificant tales which do not do justice to the 
personality they are supposed to represent. True, it is no 
easy task to edit an intermediate reader, since such factors 
as linguistic difficulties and length of the material do limit 
the choice of the editor. Professor Hill in his Drei zeit- 
gendssische Eradiler surmounts both of these obstacles and 
presents the teacher of German with a text which will help 
to make intermediate German a course of lasting value 
This reader makes it possible to introduce the student at 
an early stage in his language learning to worth-while litera 
ture by contemporary German authors. There are only 
three stories in the collection, but from the standpoint of 
plot and style they are excellent. Together they reflect the 
changes in the socio-political structure of Germany between 
the two World Wars. 

“Im letzten Wagen” (Leonhard Frank) shows German 
life and character in the early days of the Weimar Republic 
The plot is not very complicated. An express train is passing 
through the Alps and is just approaching a viaduct, which 
spans a valley situated 520 meters below, when the last 
coach suddenly becomes detached. In this coach are seated 
representative types from the several social classes. The 
shocking realization of impending tragedy erases ten- 
porarily all class distinctions, and the passengers become 
a helpless mass of terrified humanity.—A few minutes seem 
to stretch into eternity. But when the coach is finall) 
brought to safety, the passengers drift back into their drab, 
everyday existence and their harrowing experience is com- 
pletely forgotten. 

“Die Rache” (Hermann Kesten) depicts the discourage- 
ment of economic depression during the late 1920’s. Kar! 
Klotz, an unemployed bookkeeper, is obsessed by the visio! 
of a certain Theodor Panter, a wealthy businessman, whom 
he holds responsible for the crippling of his left hand. One 
day while contemplating the hopelessness of his future 
Klotz is surprised by a former schoolfellow who tells him ol 
an opportunity for employment. Arrangements are made 
for an interview with the director of the establishment. 4 
hopeful and expectant Karl Klotz appears at the appointed 
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hour. Upon entering the office, however, he finds himself 
confronted by none other than Theodor Panter. Needless to 
say, the interview is a complete failure and Klotz is turned 
away jobless and misunderstood. 

The third story ‘‘Sechstausend Francs” (Bruno Frank) 
covers the entire period from 1918 to the rise of the Nazis 
into power in 1933. A young soldier of the First World War 
steals from the body of a dead French Officer 6,000 Francs. 
Upon leaving the army and returning to his home he uses 
the money to complete his education and to re-instate his 
own family financially. However, the secret knowledge of 
his theft weighs on his conscience and fills him with the 
fear that some day his crime will be discovered. His inner 
suflering estranges him from the immediate members of his 
family and totally destroys his personal happiness. He de- 
votes himself solely to his duties as a judge and eventually 
distinguishes himself as a penologist. Though he tries to 
expiate his crime through dedication to criminology he 
never quite succeeds in overcoming the feeling of guilt. 

Brief plot summaries can not show the stylistic and 
ideological power of these stories. However, everyone of 
the stories will certainly appeal to the student of today and 
they will provide him with a meaning and purpose for his 
study of German. 

Many of us know the lag which besets Second Year 
language classes and many of us have been discouraged by 
the comparatively small number of students who continue 
their language beyond the second year. One way to combat 
this situation is to provide the student at the intermediate 
level with good provocative reading which will convince 
him that the language he is studying is really alive and 
modern. If we could modernize our intermediate courses so 
that they would keep pace with the times, we would go a 
long ways towards convincing the student that Modern 
Language training is more than a discipline. Hill’s book is 
a step in the right direction and its appearance on the 
market should be welcome to the teacher who is seriously 
concerned with the future of Modern Languages in Ameti- 
can Education. 

MARINA FARMAKIS 

Grinnell College 


German Short Stories of Today. Edited by 
E. Hildegard Schumann and G. M. Wolff, 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1951. 
Pp. 185. 


In a conveniently small and unpretentious format the 
editors of German Short Stories of Today have compiled 
seven stories which they consider “representative of Ger- 
man short-story writing during the last twenty-five years.” 
One of the stories, “Mira” by Eduard Saenger, has never 
been published before; four of them have been published 
since 1940 and two of them prior to 1940. 

The editors have recognized the great need for mature, 
up-to-date reading for the student of intermediate German. 
Their selections represent an effort to meet this need 
tealistically. Each of the stories, though they are not 
stylistically of equal value, is more than an entertaining 
exercise in translation and reading comprehension. Each is 
thought-provoking and as such should prove conducive to 
worthwhile class-room discussion. As a group they depict 
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the German from the First World War through the Second, 
that is to say, during that period which is closest to the 
student of today and therefore of greatest concern to him. 
Apart from content the stories recommend themselves also 
in that they are neither insignificantly short nor tediously 
long. On the whole the language is of average difficulty and 
will present some challenge to the student though it will not 
discourage him or interfere with his enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the stories. 

Particularly effective are the stories “‘Der Hauptmann 
von Kapernaum” by Ernst Wiechert and “Das Obdach” by 
Anna Seghers. Related to these in content though some- 
what inferior in style are ‘“‘Die Farben der Republik” by 
Freimut Schwarz and ‘Die Flucht” by Martin Beheim. All 
four of these stories have their setting in time of war when 
faith, principles, belief in humanity are put to the test. 
Relief from the emotional and dramatic tension of these 
stories is afforded by Eduard Saenger’s fantasy ‘‘Mira’’ and 
Franz Kafka’s humorous satire “Ein Bericht fiir eine 
Akademie.” The collection is concluded with Hermann 
Hesse’s ‘‘Kurzgefasster Lebenslauf,” an entertaining bit of 
prose which fits well into the general scheme of the collec- 
tion, but is hardly adequate as an introduction to Hermann 
Hesse, the Nobel Prize winner. 

MARINA FARMAKIS 

Grinnell College 


Amado Nervo, sus mejores cuentos. Edited by 
Luis Leal. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1951, pp. xxiii+149. Price, $1.75. 


Amado Nervo’s fame as a poet is well established, but 
surprisingly few persons outside of his own country seem 
to know much about the distinguished Mexican’s contribu- 
tions in the field of the cuento. Mr. Leal seeks to shed some 
additional light on this literary facet of the poet, and the 
result is of considerable interest. 

The editor is to be commended on his choice of the 
cuentos included in this slender volume. The fifteen selec- 
tions are broadly representative of the best work of the 
poet in prose fiction. There is an [ntroduccién covering the 
outstanding events in the life of Amado Nervo, and the 
Bibliografia selecta should stimulate further investigation 
of the author. Each cuento has an ejercicio providing ques- 
tions to be answered in Spanish, material to be translated 
from Spanish into English, and either composition or gram- 
matical assignments. 

Here is a book to be welcomed by teachers who are 
looking for something interesting and yet not too difficult 
in Spanish American literature. On the debit side, two 
typographical errors were noted: p. xvii, line 22, as for es, 
and p. 43, line 9, pue for gue. Another more serious objec- 
tion in editing is the unfortunate omission of far too many 
words from the Vocabulario, by no means all of them within 
the categories admittedly excluded. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 


Kany, CHARLES E., Practical Spanish Grammar, 
D.C. Heath, Boston, 1951, pp. ix+188. 
Price, $2.25. 


In this text the author emphasizes the oral approach to 
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learning Spanish. Yet, wisely conservative, he has not 
permitted himself to be swept away by the current tide 
that so often sacrifices too much for the oral goal alone. 
Rather, Professor Kany has conformed to tradition and has 
written a book that is practical, not only for the teacher 
who prefers to stress the oral aspects of language work, but 
also for the one who follows more time-tested methods of 
learning. Practical Spanish Grammar is a concise, sound, 
and thorough presentation of the material that must of 
necessity be studied in all well-rounded and carefully 
planned beginning courses. 

There are twenty-five lessons and five review sections. 
Each lesson contains a dialogue in Spanish and English 
based upon some familiar topic of daily life; a section of 
grammar; and exercises divided into four parts—three de- 
voted to various kinds of oral practice such as continuation, 
fill-in, questions in Spanish, and suggestions for oral com- 
position, and a fourth part made up of sentences to be 
translated from English into Spanish. There is enough 
material in each lesson for two class periods, and appar- 
ently the author intended that such a plan be followed since 
he suggests just this in his Preface. 

The basic elements of grammar are presented in a clear 
and direct way, illustrated in many cases by simple form- 
ulae that can be very helpful to our literal-minded stu- 
dents. Take, for example, the treatment of the comparison 
of equality where appears the following easily understood 
interpretation: tan+adjective or adverb+como—as (so) 
...as and tanto (-a, -os, -as)+noun+como—as much 
(many) ...as. The writer displays in such cases a sym- 
pathetic understanding of some of the problems encoun- 
tered by students, problems not only of grammar but of 
other phases of study. Take, for example, his handling of 
sinalefa. In the dialogue section of the first ten lessons he 
calls attention to every case of this phenomenon by actually 
marking the linking of all vowels so involved, as in the case 
of éComoestéusted? Such constant reminding for ten whole 
lessons should be sufficient to fix the habit of linking in the 
mind of the worst word-by-word reader or speaker. 

No separate vocabulary, as such, appears in the lessons; 
instead, the student is introduced to vocabulary in the 
dialogue section of each lesson where each phrase is pre- 
sented both in Spanish and in English. This has the obvious 
merit of causing the student to see vocabulary in context 
from the very outset, in a living form rather than in mere 
lists of words. A check of the burden of words in the text 
indicated that the author made a judicious choice of some 
1,200 frequently used words with no topheavy tendency 
toward names of foods, fruits, trees, and animals not com- 
mon to everyday conversation. 

Practical Spanish Grammar, then, is what its title pur- 
ports it to be: it is grammar, necessary and inescapable 
grammar; yet it is grammar illustrated nicely by living 
Spanish and driven home by well arranged exercises that 
provide for frequent repetition. The book is, let it be re- 
peated, a text suited to oral and more traditional ap- 
proaches. It is not a repository of reading material—it was 
not intended as such—and the teacher who would inculcate 





reading ability in the first year course will need to use one 
of the parallel readers. 

The book is printed attractively on good quality paper, 
has a handsome and durable binding, and is of a convenient 
size. Both teachers and students should find it stimulating, 
especially in the lively dialogues so pertinent to daily 
American life. 

Joun E. KELLER 

The University of North Carolina 


Rojas, MANUEL, La Ciudad de los Césares, 
edited by Roberto Benaglia Sangiorgi and 
Grace Knopp. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
New York, 1951, pp. xii+237. Price, $2.25. 
With the editing of Manuel Rojas’ La Ciudad de los 

Césares, another Spanish American novel has been made 

available for class use. The “simple style and pure language, 

almost free from regionalisms,” make the novel suitable 
reading, according to the editors, for the third or fourth 
semester in colleges and the third year in secondary schools 

It, however, could be used for rather rapid intensive or ex- 

tensive reading in more advanced courses in Spanish 

American literature. 

This novel of fantasy, based on an alluring Eldorado 
legend of colonial South America, should hold the interest 
of the average student. The legend concerns the fabulous 
City of the Caesars, which, according to tradition, was 
built on an island in a mountain lake located in a remote 
pass of the Patagonian cordillera. The founders were sup- 
posed to be Spaniards, and gold and silver were plentiful 
in this city, which was inaccessible to outsiders. 

With this legend Rojas fabricated a swift-moving tale of 
suspense. Despite the fantastic background, the author has 
painted men and natural scenes very realistically. A group 
of white men with their Indian guide, seeking a lost gold 
mine, are brought to the legendary city and help the In- 
dians prevent the people of Spanish descent from leaving 
the city and endangering the lives of the Indians, who wish 
to remain. Although the men have been hunting for gold, 
it is not the gold alone that makes them decide to stay in 
the City of the Caesars. 

The exercises for each chapter are of four types: A. 
Cuestionario, questions in Spanish based on the reading, 
B. Modismos, which are to be used in original sentences, C. 
Repaso de verbos, Repaso de gramdtica, or Estudio de pala- 
bras, and D. Traduccién, English sentences to be translated 
into Spanish. The vocabulary at the end of the book is in- 
tended to be complete, according to a note of the editors. 
Difficult idioms are translated at the bottom of the page on 
which they appear. 

Teachers interested in Spanish American literature suit- 
able for use in the first few years of language instruction 
will welcome this text, which should help to create an in- 
terest in the study of the Spanish language and Spanish 
American literature. 

ELAINE ERHARDT 

East Tennessee State College 

Johnson City, Tennessee 
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